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SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
A song, a song, for the beldame Queen, 
A Queen that the world knows well, 
Whose portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And throne the prison cell. 


I have been crown’d in every land, 
With nightshade steep’d in tears, 

I’ve a dog-gnawn bone for my sceptre wand 
Which the proudest mortal fears. 


No gem I wear in my tangled hair, 
No golden vest I own, 

No radiant glow tints cheek or brow, 
Yet say, who dares my frown ? 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And tyrant sway I hold, 
Baiting human hearts for my royal sport 
With the bloodhounds of Hunger and Cold. 


My power can change the purest clay 
its first and mould, 

Till it hideth from the face of day, 
Too hideous to behold. 


Mark ye the wretch who has cloven and cleft 
The skull of the lonely one, 

And quail’d not at purpling his blade to the heft, 
To make sure that the deed was done. 


Fair seeds were sown in his infant breast, 
That held goodly blossom and fruit, 

But I trampled them down—Man did the rest— 
And *s image grew into the brute. 


He hath been driven, and hunted, and scourged, 
For the sin I bade him do, 

He hath wrought the lawless work I urged 
Till blood seem’d fair to his view. 


I shriek with delight to see him bedight 
In fetters that chink and gleam, 

“He is mine,” I shout, as they lead him out 
From the dungeon to the beam. 


See the lean boy clutch his rough-hewn crutch, 
With limbs all warp’d and worn, 

While he hurries along through a noisy throng, 
The theme of their gibing scorn. 


Wealth and Care would have rear’d him straight 
As the towering mountain pine, 

But I nursed him into that halting gait, 
And wither'd his marrowless spine. 


Pain may be heard on a downy bed, 
Heaving the groan of despair, 

For Suffermg shuns not the diadem’s head 
And abideth everywhere. 


But the shorten'd breath and parching lip 
_ Are watch'd by many an eye, 
And there is balmy drink to sip, 
And tender hands to ply. 


Come, come with me, and ye suall see 
What a child of mine can bear, 

Where squalid shadows thicken the light 
And foulness taints the air. 


He lieth alone to gasp and moan, 
While the cancer eats his flesh, 

With the old rags festering on bis wound, 
For none will give him tresh. 


Oh, carry him forth in a blanket robe, 
The lazar-house is nigh, 

The careless hand shall cut and probe, 
And strangers sec him die. 


Where’s the escutcheon of blazon’d worth? 
Who is heir to the famed rich man! 

Ha! ha! he is mine—dig a hole in the earth, 
And hide him as soon as ye can. 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And the handmaids that I keep, 

Are such phantom things as Fever brings 
To haunt the fitful 


See, see, they come in my h train, 
With jagg’d and matted 2g 
ing round them as rough as the wild steed’s mane, 
Or the black weed on the rocks. 


I They come with broad and homy palms, 
They come in maniac guise, 

With angled chins, and yellow skins, 
And hollow staring eyes. 


They come to be girded with leather and link, 
And away at my bidding they go, 

To toil where the soulless beast would shrink, 
In the deep, damp caverns below. 


Daughters of Beauty, they like ye, 
Are of gentle womankind, 

And wonder not if little there be, 
Of angel form and mind. 


If I'd held your cheeks by as close a pinch, 
Would that flourishing rose be found ? 
If I'd doled you a crust out, inch by inch, 

Would your arms have been so round ' 


Oh, I am Queen with a despot rule, 
That crushes to the dust ; 

The laws I deal, bear no appeal, 
Though ruthless and unjust. 


I deaden the bosom and darken the brain, 
With the might of the demon’s skill ; 

The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain, 
As I grapple it harder still. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see, 
How well I begin the day, 

For I'll hie to the hungriest slave I have, 
And snatch his loaf away. 


Oh, come with me and ye shail see, 
How my skeleton victims fall ; 

How I order the graves without a stone, 
And the coffins without a pall. 


Then a song, a song for the beldame Queen— 
A Queen that ye fear right well ; 

For my portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And my throne the prison cell. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 
HENRY IIL. 
Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 
What is the chiefest good '—A conscience clear. 
Since rolling ages in their course began, 
What has been man’s worst woe '—His fellow man. 


What marks the wise '—When for suffered ill, 
To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 

What speaks the fool '—When hate and spleen devour, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 


Anon. 


Henry or Wincuester was gathered to his fathers ;—the third Henry of 
the Norman race, the second Henry of the line of Plantagenet, after a long and 
‘turbulent reign, died, according to the senseless usage of expression—in peace. 
In peace ! How easily, how unmeaningly, and, in general, how falsely, does 
that stereotyped expression find utterance on such an occasion! What, be- 
\cause there is no external expression of agony, because there are no remorse- 
ful .exctamations, because there are no visible bewailings of the past nor vain 
‘promises of speculative good for the future, does the historian or the biographer 
know so little of the human heart, has he experienced so little of his own, as to 
mock himself and the world with the hollow and pointless termination of a bab- 
bling gossip, “ He died in peace!” Where is the bad man, be he hardened, 
or be he occasionally scrupulous, who, however he may have set his face tothe 
injury of others and his own aggrandisement, has not deep remorse and con- 
trition on his death-bed, if he be not suddenly cut off from his earthly career? 
Where is the weak, the credulous, the erratic, the capricious man, who, though 
uot absolutely depraved in heart, yet conscious that the earthly destinies of 
millions have been under his control, and that he has frequently misapplied the 
influence whici had been placed in his hands, will not find on his death-bed a 
heavy reckoning, and one which it will be hard to balance in a manner satis- 
factory to himself! Tell us not of peace to him whose conscience can accuse, 
and whose memory can acknowledge, the accusation ; tell us not of peace to 
him whose honour has been sorely tarnished, and upon whose hands is the stain 
of ingratitude towards all who had befriended him between his childhood and 
his grave. 

But with the good leave—or without it—of the complacent writers who sum 
up human life with a ceommon-place expressioti, we shall take the liberty to un- 
draw the curtain, and, aided by reflection and the experience which the teaching 
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of others and our gradual consciousness may supply, we will endeavour to probe 
King Henry’s heart, and ascertain how far he was and ought to be at peace, at 
the conclusion of his long and eventful reign. He was not cut off by a sudden 
stroke of fate; for the last four years of his life he had been almost without an 
enemy. almost without an incident to ruffle his path downward to “ the place 
appointed for all living,” and though some portion of the time was of course 
consumed in settling the waves of previous agitation, and in gradually assuming 
the tranquillity which followed, yet was there much time remaining for conjur- 
ing up recoilections of the past, and for beginning to know himself in truth and 
sincerity. 

What a contrast, in the mind of Henry of Winchester, must have been mani- 
fest between the turbulent infancy and youth of his days, and those which formed 
their latter end! How little was it once to have been expected by him that he 
should become the undisputed monarch of England, that he should sway the 
sceptre through a greater number of years than those of any predecessor in the 
same rule, and that his eyes should finally be closed in the midst of an obedient 
even if they were not an affectionate people! How wise, yet inscrutable, are 
the ways of Providence! The meanest of God’s creatures—morally speaking 
—can be made the agents of His most important dispensations, and, from the 
chaos and anarchy which threaten misery and ruin, He can draw forth light, 
life, energy, and beauty, of a lasting and most admirable nature. In accom- 
panying Henry III. through an imaginary retrospect of his life, we shall not be 
transcending the duties and powers with which we have been previously self- 
nvested, and we shall now commence the task. 

Seldom in the ordinary course of human existence has there been a stronger 
illustration of a remark and a question put by the blessed Redeemer in his di- 
vine discourses. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall knowthem. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles!’” Henry III. was the fruit of a marriage in itself 
hateful before God and man, consummated between the execrable usurper and 
murderer John of England, and Isabella, already espoused to the Count of La 
Marche, but whom she unscrupulously forsook when a diadem courted her ac- 
ceptance. From sucha parentage anc from the persons likely to form their 
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those actions which in our days would rouse the strongest indignation, but 
which were then familiarized by custom, and deemed little more than the evils 
incidental to human life and manners. Small was the remorse exhibited by 
the actors in these scenes, and the bloody hands of different factions were lightly 
brought together and as lightly divided. Wise and good as we believe the 
Earl Marshal to have been in his generation, we can yet believe him to have 
been not deeply affected by what he considered the way of the world. So much 
then on the score of rebellion and usurpation. 

The charge of being the friend of a murderer is of a more serious nature ; but 
it is first requisite to know certainly whether the Earl knew King John to be 
that vile wretch ; nay farther, to know whether John actually was so. Jn look- 
ing at the history of the world through the vista of ages, the various transac- 
tions are more accurately understood than by those who lived, moved, and par- 
ticipated at the several junctures of which that history is composed, and many 
things which have now become morally certain by well directed inference, or 
by the discovery of subsequent evidence, were matters of ignorance or of dark 
conjecture at the time they really happened. The death of young Arthur of 
Brittany is one of these. ‘The abduction of a dangerous heir was of frequent 
oceurrence, the stirring times did not permit the mind to dwell long upon a 
subject which happened every day ; the restoration of the missing one was upon 
the chapter of accidents, and such an affair was at most but the outburst of a 
moment. As for the actual murder, that was never formally charged upon 
John; nay, a respectable chronicler in after times—honest John Speed—de- 
fends him from the imputation, and our own Shakspeare, the world’s Shak- 
speare, not being able to find probability euough to found upon, makes the 
youth the cause of his own death by the violence of his fall when endeavouring 
to escape over the walls of his prison ; this last indeed being one of the real ac- 
counts of hisend. It is by many subsequent accounts that men now arrive at 
the firm conviction—though without positive proof—that the youth perished 


either by the hand or by the direct authority of his miscreant uncle ; therefore 
it is by no means probable that Pembroke either knew or considered John in 


courts, little good could be expected, more especially as the mind and intellect 
of the boy were none of the brightest. From his father he would learn to be 
selfish and faithless, from his mother a headlong recklessness of public opinion ; 
the wars which ravaged the land during his childhood, in which the hand of 
brother was raised against brother, and a foreign prince marched through the 
jand in its length and breadth, as its ruler by the gift of an insolent and impe- 
rious foreign priest, gave but few opportunities for improving either his mind or 
his disposition, and when, at the early age of ten years, the death of John trans- 
ferred that monarch’s rights and responsibilities to himself, he was almost with- 
out a friend to assert them for him. 

Almost, but not quite. There was one who for years had been staunch in ad- 
herence, loyal in feeling, firm in friendship even to so bad a prince as John. The 
Earl of Pembroke never swerved from his allegiance however loose it sat on 
the minds of the English Barons. Honourable, loyal, and wise, he respected 
his lawful prince although he despised the man. No misconduct, falsehood, 
treachery or evil thought in the King could shake the fidelity of this firm liege 
man. Nor was this conduct of the Earl to be attributed to either pusillan- 
imity or to baseness of principle ; it sprang from regard to the laws and institu- 
tions of the country which he determined to sustain at all hazards, however un- 
worthy the being who was placed at their head ; for he held that smaller is the 
evil to sustain the undoubted rights even of a bad man, than, by rejecting lightly 
the majesty of the laws, to involve a whole realin in confusion and bloodshed by 
allowing ambitious competitors to look hopefully for exaltation, where there is 
no foundation in right, and where security can only be expected through injus- 
tice and oppression. Pembroke therefore fought manfully for his unworthy so- 
vereign, and frankly held out the hand of support to young Henry. 

lt may here be proper to anticipate a possible objection to the character just 
given of the Earl of Pembroke, particularly as he is not introduced here for 
the purpose of being elevated into the dignity of a hero of romance, but is on 
the contrary receiving the meed of approbation which is due. It may be asked 
how could a man like this distinguished baron, possessing immense domains, a 
large amount of feudal power, an influence and a respect among his brother 
nobles, wise, good, and warlike, continued to cling to the fortunes of one who 


was first a rebellious son, secondly an usurper, thirdly a murderer, and always), 


a wretch surcharged with vices and crimes which disgrace human nature. To 
this let it be observed, in the first place, that in looking on the manners of the 
past we are not to view them with the eyes of the present ; in judging of the 
usages of a community it is proper to throw ourselves, as it were, into that 
community, and be associated with them in feelings and in habits. 

Such was the turbulency of those times that it was far from unusual for a 
sovereign and a portion of loyal nobles to be engaged in pulling down a rebellious 
vassal to-day, and to-morrow the vassals all equally banded together against 
the sovereign ; to see kings and their children waging what we should now 
call horrid war against each other, patching up hollow treaties of peace, which 
were broken without scruple at the first favourable opportunity ; brethren 
leagued against each other, and domains acquired by means of the strong 
hand ; a powerful obstacle removed by either force or guile, and scarcely a 
question asked about the removal. Have we not proof of all this in the quar- 
rels of the Conqueror’s sons a.nongst themselves, then rebellion against their 
father, the setting aside of the eldest son, and his subsequent cruel treatment ! 
Did not the Beauclerc indulge in similar atrocity towards the promising son o 
Duke Robert ; ard did not ali the sons of the first royal Plantagenet become 
equally guilty of that sin of rebellion which finally broke that monarch’s heart ? 


It wae emphatically a turbulent age, and those even who felt not inclined to 
participate personally in the squabbles of the times, saw without deep concern 


the light of a murderer. In the absence of Arthur, the Earl knew John to be 
the next in succession, and loyalty being his master virtue, it impelled him to 
be faithful to one who was only transcendent in evil qualities, with which ail 
in those times were infected in greater or Jess degree. 

As for the general viciousness of his master’s character, Pembroke saw little 
prospect of better times by a change of rulers. ‘The barons had not any in- 
herent rights, they all equally squabbled for present aggrandisement and pri- 
vilege ; the great charter itself, which they extorted from John, had mainly 
their own advantages in view, though time made the causes applicable to the 
people at large ; the authority of the papacy was more to be dreaded than the 
tyranny of the Anglo-Norman prince, and the invasion of Lewis, if successful, 
would have made Englaad a province of the French monarchy. Pembroke saw 
all this, and his wisdom s@pported his loyalty ; he adhered to his fickle and un- 
grateful master, through good and through evil, ever hoping a final result for 
England, and resolved to keep out a foreign rule, particularly as the arrogant 
gift of a foreign priest. 

There is yet another objection to meet. It may be asked why did not the 
Earl of Pembroke, as a loyal vassal,{take up the cause of the Maid of Brittany, 
upon the evasion of her brother, she being the next lawful successor in the 
case. The answer to this is easy. A female succession in those days was 
seldom or ever thought of; the land had not yet seen a queen sovereign ; the 
proposal of Henry Beauclere to constitute his daughter Matilda his successor 
had been deemed a gross innovation, and the oath in her favour was not con- 
sidered binding by those who took it; in fact, her cause would have been a 
hopeless one had she not brought her son into the field. The succession of 
Constance in Brittany was always a disputed one, being claimed by France as 
belonging to the suzerazneté of the kingdom, and by England as a fief of Nor- 
mandy ; and as for the poor “‘ Maid of Brittainy,”’ the prisoner of more than 
forty years, it is well known that among the loudest clamours of the Barons her 
name was never used for any pretext. Pembroke doubtless shared the general 
understanding with regard to her claims upon either the duchy or the kingdom, 
and, as the law of succession was then so ill-defined, he deserves not censure 
on that score. 

This has been a long discussion, but the character of the Earl of Pembroke 
demanded it ; it is time to return to the death-bed retrospections of Henry of 
Winchester. 

In what a position does this apparently ill-fated boy stand, at the period we 
have now reached! His father dead in the midst of dire calamities ; the land 
overrun by Frenchmen whose prince actually possessed a large portion of the 
kingdem, and claims the whole ; the greater part of the English barons in the 
camp of the Lewis, and many of the remainder wavering in their allegiance. 
Nothing but the greatest promptitude and determination can save the child 
from the utter wreck of his fortunes; and these qualities were characteristic of 
the Earl Marshal. No sooner is John’s interment completed, than the loyal 
adherent marches with all speed to Gloucester, taking with him the young 
Plantagenet. He pushes straight for the Baronial council where the lords 
were sitting in dismay and indecision, and settmg the youth before them he 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Behold your King!” This firm step succeeded, for, although 
one or two of the barons hesitated and even remonstrated, they became unani- 
mous in the end, and the prisice was immediately crowned—being a ceremony 
in those times of more than mere outward importance. Nor did Pembroke stop 


filhere ; he was indefatigable in using his best exertions to drive the foreigners 


out of the country, as weft tis to restore the misled English barons of the French 
faction to their allegiance, with safecy to their estates and an amnesty for the 
past. He could the more readily manage the latter, from being himself the 


chosen Protector of the young monarch, and Rector of the kingdom; besides 
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which, he was aware of more than forty of the recusant barons who lad pri- 
vately given in their adherence to John, some time before ; sv light were poli 
tical faith and oaths of fealty when opposed to ambition, avarice, aud pride 
Pembroke then was the friend, the benefactor, the more than father of the 
young king; he was successful in settling every strife and in establishing 
Henry on the English throne ; but he died ere the completion of the thire 
year of his patriotic mission, and whilst his royal pupil was still but a youth. 

And doubtless King Henry, in after days, remembered with gratitude the 
parental cares which had been bestowed on hii by the good earl, and woul 
manifest his sense of obligations which could never be repaid, by kind aud so- 
licitous attentions to the house of Pembroke, to whom he owed his all! No’ 
Rapacious and unscrupulous, he made more than one attcmpt in the course ot 
his reign to possess himself of the domains of that noble house to the direct 
prejudice of his benefactors family. He drove the sons of the great carl frou 
him through his jealousy, meanness, and cupidity ; compelled them to become 
his opponeuts by treating them as such, and at length, after the death of five 
sons of his protector, he had the miserable satisfaction to see an end of that dis: 
tinguished line, and to enjoy the property, which fell to the crown for lack o! 
heirs. Could it be possible that tars conduct should never strike him with re- 
morse during his last years of peaceful reign, and during a death-bed sickness. 
which gave him time for retrospection ! 

“ Woe unto the nation whose king ts a child!" says the imspired penman ; 
additional woe, say all reflecting hearts, unto the nation whose king is a fool ' 
And this was the case of Henry of Winchester, not that he was an imbecile, 
but that he was insensate, easily led, was prompt enough to perceive advantages 
of a selfish nature, and unscrupulous in following bad advice tending to the gra- 
tification of his own desires. Not only to his first and early friend is he re 
creant, but to all who serve him ; to the faithful Hubert de Burgh, who had 
resisted both the might and the wiles of the French Dauphin, and who served 
him faithfully after Pembroke was ro more, he was treacherous and even cruel 
—although the last was not greatly his wature. But Hubert also had large 
possessions, Henry was always poor, always craving, not always successful m 
his system of beggary, and as his scruples never stood in the way of his im- 
terest, the pillage of an old and faithful servant is resolved on. Would that 
this were the worst part of that infamous transaction ; but, alas, for weak 
heads and perverted hearts! ‘The king had taken to himself a favourite, an 
ecclesiastic, a foreigner, whe filled the court with his beggarly countrymen, 
who hated most intensely the faithful De Burgh, and who urged ou the king the 
guilt of that minister, the chief iniquity of whom was that of being rich. Iu his 
leisure moments of peaceful reign did ‘his never come like a remorseful quali 
over Henry, and shake his soul for his avarice and mgratitude ! 

It is hardly te be supposed that t his monarch had much respect fer the great 
charter. He could not be ignorant that it was wrested from his father, and 
would be inclined to look upon it as injurious to his prerogative. Neverthe- 
less, he swore again and again to observe it, though his oaths were as false as 
those of the “dicer.” Ever when he wanted money, and that was continually 
throughout his reign, he was ready to renew this solemn oath, provided 
he might be supplied, and with unexampled meanness was he ready to regrey 
that bad advisers and untoward circumstances had hitherto prevented him from 
enforcing its observance. King John, in fact, was detestable, but Henry was 
contemptible. Henry knew that in his father’s lifetime foreigners, lay and ec- 
clesiastical, had been a curse and a burthen to the land; his own youthful ex- 
perience confirmed the fact, yet at the instigation of the Poictevin bishop, de 
Roches, he fills every place of honour and emolument with his countrymen ; no: 
does he dare to reprove the haughty prelate when he pushes his insolence be- 
yond the endurance of the English Barons. 

“Sir Bishop,” said one of these, at a public council, “the court and the 


church are no longer places for our English families ; methinks it were time)| 


that native blood should have its due share in its own affairs."’ 


Be silent, Sir,’ was the insolent reply ;” what know you churlish islanders} 


of the mysteries of Holy Church. Be thankful, Sir, that nobles of weight and 
wisdom shed their lustre on this realm, aud dream not of putting yoursel ves on 
equal terms with French gentlemen.” 

“‘ French Priest,” exclaimed the baron, “ dost thou dare to beard an Eng- 
lish knight at the council board of his sovereign? Dost thou uphold thy beg- 
garly interlopers——" 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury broke in upon the rising dispute. He 
was of Anglo-Saxon lineage and of English birth ; bold, wise, and patriotic, he 
turned with indignation on the foreign bishop, upbraided him with his insolence, 
rapacity, and pride, and declared his determination to demand the dismissal ot 
all the intruders who were thus making a “ shearing house” of the English| 
realm. 

And where was King Henry of Winchester during this altercation! And 
how did he support his minister and tool! Pale and terrified he sat at thar 
council, inwardly aware that his barons were at the end of their forbearance, 
and that his favourites, the foreigners, must bend to the blast. Mortified to 
tind himse!f so powerless, and his friends so defenceless, enraged to find that 


he must succumb to those whom in heart he hates, and to distress the minions} 


whom he has unhappily beeutaught to esteem, he yet, with his accustomed affec 
tation of regret, replies to the offended barous, deprecates the anger which he ac- 
knowledges to be just, aud, with aching heart, rids Eugland, tor the present, of 
the locusts which have too loug eaten up all her products. 

The rest of this monarch’s life is of so contemptible, so degraded, 4 nature, 
that further reflection upon it might well be spared, were it not that a wise 
and. inscrutable Providence made choice of the follies and fatuity of this 
wretched king as a means for bringing about the greatest national blessing of 


freemen,—a blessing to be disseminated and gradually adopted throughout the 


world. It will be necessary therefore to drag through the humiliating seq: e}, 
for the sake of tLe glorious conclusion. 
A TALE OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 

During the space of seventeen years had the devoted kingdom of the two 
Sicilies been ground under the pressure of a foreign yoke. Charles of Anjou, 
han whom none was more crafty, more ambitious, more sanguinary, or more 
‘apacious, had held dominion by the power of his arms, from the time of his 
victory over the brave Manfred, who had dauntlessly and steadily opposed the 
destruction of the Ghibelines, and had frequently drawn his sword for the cause 
of independence, and as the supporter of the oppressed. In calling upon such 
«man as Count Charles, the Guelphs, with the Roman pontiffs at their head, 
knew well that a dreadful scourge was preparing against a king and people, 
who durst array themselves against a powerful, successful and insolent faction, 
whose ambition knew not any bounds, and whose hatred extended even be- 
vond the grave.—And well had he fulfilled their expectation. By even spe- 
cies of extortion, he had endeavoured to impoverish the nobility, who had taken 
part with their monarch ; he had earricd his rapacity through the land, and not 
contented with exactinggtheir wealth, lie aud lis liceutious soldiers, had openly 
insulted their persons ; the latter frequently committing outrages at which hu- 
manity shudders, with a daring recklessness which, though it could not be 
directly avenged, festered upon the heart, and prepared the Sicilians for a heavy 
jay of reckoning. 

It was on a charming cvenmg im the month of March, that two young per- 
sons were conversing on the balcony of a beautiful villa, about two miles with- 
out the city of Palermo. One was female of lovely countenance and ele- 
gant proportions, who sat half reclued upou a couch, or day-bed, placed there 
for the advantage of adwirers of the lovely scenery by which the place was sur- 
counded. Her cheek rested upon her small white hand, and her expressive 
eyes were cast down, while a melancholy smile half dimpled her check of down. 
The other was a young man, tall end commanding in his appearance,—his hair 
short, black and curly,—his complexion a bright olive, relieved by a pair of in- 
cynent wustachois. ‘They were evidently of the higher class of Sicilians ; and 
from the anxious manuer in which the latter leaned over the couc! of the for 
mer, It was equally evident that their conversation was upon a very interesting 
topic. 

* Dearest Laura,” said the youth, * believe me, that | Jove you but the more 
dearly, if that can be possible, for the filial solicitude you evince towards your 
father. But why,—why dear Laura, should you be separated from him at all? 
Why cannot we be as one family! You dread the rapacity of these French 
wolves. —Can you not perceive that your venerable father will be better pro- 
tected when you are mine, than as you are, apart from me! Oh, Laura! Do! 
ever tear myself away from you, without the oppressive feeling that ere we meet 
again, these monsters of avarice and blood, may have outraged the good old 
man's dwelling in search of that wealth, which I would to heaven, could make 
each of them another Croessus.”’ 

“Hush! for heaven's sake,""—exclaimed Laura, “ you know not how you 
alarm me. The wretches beset our houses and our walks.—They are ever 
near, and even a loud tone may furnish another pretext for additional injury.— 
No, Lorenzo, | must not be yours till better times. My father's property is 
known to these fierce robbers ; to put it under your charge would be but setting 
them at defiance, and by raising at once their cupidity, and their rage, I might 
have to mourn over the distresses ef both father and — husband.” 

Her voice faltered as she uttered the last words ; but they caught the ear of 
the lover, who eagerly took up the sound ;— 

* Husband !—Oh, that you would entitle me to the term! And if you would 
save us all, dearest Laura, you must do so. Trust me, I know these roffians 
better than you do.—They are cowards at heart, as all villains must be ; and 
under my protection, they will not, I think, dare rashly any deed of violence. 
But let them beware,” he added with a keen expression of revenge, “ heaven 
will not suffer this gross wrong upon a nation, but for a season,—the day of re- 
tribution must come, and’ — 

“Oh! Lorenzo! Be calm, I entreat you,—think of the spies that sur- 
round us.” 

“1 do think of them,” exclaimed he passionately, “ and as I do so, and look 

at you, Laura,—and the remembrance of their miscreant deeds comes over me 
by heavens, it is enough to drive me distracted. I will no longer defer to urge 
your father.—I know you love me, my gentle girl,—and believe me, I know 
also how I best can serve you, at a crisis which is approaching with fearful but 
glorious steps.”’ 
Affrighted by the hints which he had more than once thrown out, that some 
\desperate project was on foot ;—trembling for his safety more than for the con- 
sequences in which mischances might involve her,—she eagerly enquired his 
meaning. At first he essayed to turn it off as idle and aimless ; but after he 
had wou her consent to link her fortunes to the master of her heart, and the 
chosen of her beloved parent, he informed her in low tones, that a deep-laid 
plot was laid throughout the two kingdoms, in which also Spam and the Eastern 
lempire would actively assist, for rooting out the Preach powers completely, and 
giving the Sicilians an independent sovereignty. 

* Every uoble heart beats high for freedom, dearest Laura, from the beggar 
in bis ditch, to the noble in his palace,—all have been spurned by these dogs 
of France, and shame sit on the sword of him, who shall be slack when the 
day of vengeance shallcome! But that I, amoug the rest, may do my devorr 
in the good cause, let my arm be strongly nerved by the thought that I fight for 
wy wife and parent, and that come weal, come woe, I have placed them in se- 
urity from the nobles.—Yes, dearest,—that hero of our days,—that wonder- 


c 
al, all-acting, all-prevailing man, John of Procida, has negociated for us,—has 
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moved all,—prepared4ll, —been all, in short, ‘that such 2 a cause ‘demanded ; and 
has placed our design upon such a footing, by his own personal exertions, that 
every man knows his duty. ‘The movement will be simultaneous ;—Sicily will 
be free, and once again, dearest Laura, we shall breathe the air of heaven un- 


even our maidens are eager to promote it. 
additional hatred against these wretches—speak,—I know it from the tone of 
your remarks,—what has their insolence dared to perpetrate ?”’ 


tainted by the oppressor's presence.” i] 


Fesruary 24, 


an s aeagel emnee + warm 1 the heart to action ; our freedom cannot be far off, when 
But you have some recent cause of 


** Not much—not much—Lorenzo—and they will get their reward from all 


He pressed her to his bosom, all glowing as he was with love and patriotism. ‘|patriotic hands. But yon are hasty ,—well, then,—two evenings ago, as Paolo 
She felt that a holy excitement was upon him, and as she stole a furtive glance ‘land Jacomo were returning with stores from the city, they were met by a party 


at his noble and animated features, asmile and a sigh escaped her at the same 
time. The former was in admiration and satisfaction that such a heart was hers, 
and that such a protector remained to her beloved parent ; and the sigh was from 
the momentary dread thateven the sacred character of his cause might not save 
him from individual perils. But religion came toher aid. She had been early. 
taught by the venerable man who remained to her, as well as by her sainted 
mother, now no more, that * heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and. 
that an implicit trust in Him, ‘in whose hands are the issues of life and death,” 
is both a duty and a comfort. 

In comfort then she retired, as did Lorenzo, in happiness. He trod the air. 
He fled to Vincentio de ‘Torano,—poured out the transports of his soul,—re- 
ceived a confirmation from the good old man, that his daughter should be the! 
bond of still closer union between them,—and returned to his own Casino to 
make preparations for his nuptials, and to arrange for the ample security of the 
sacred trust, which was upon the eve of being consigned to his care at a crisis 
of fearful jeopardy. 

It was on the 30th of March, 1732, and the vigil of the Paseal feast, that 
there was an universal stir in the Casino d’Albano. ‘The servants, with joyful! 
looks, were in busy preparation for a fete more splendid than usval.  ‘Thongh 
Sicilians, and therefore devout Catholics, it was evident that not merely the re-. 


could not in justice ask them. 


“necessity of binding you to my bosom without delay. 


of French soldiers, who told them to deliver what they had in charge ; upon 
which the servants replied, that the stores were for imy father, and that they 
They replied that the soldiers of king Charles 
must be served before—before a grey-bearded old rebel, notwithstanding he 
had’ — 

The villains—the marauding villains’ — 

“« Be patient, dearest Lorenzo, or I cannot relate all. They took the things, 
and desired our poor fellows to tell Signor Vincentio, and his—and me—that 
they would presently see the state of our larder.’’ 

will see the state of their lives, —the blood-hounds,” exclaimed the youth, 
flushed with rage. “* But,’ continued he, checking himself, * this is no time 
\for such feelings.—Come, dearest Laura, al! this but enforces more strongly the 
Prepare, love, for it is 
time for us to set out, on this holy, this blessed errand.”’ 

He kissed her hand ere she timidly withdrew, and retired to make preparations 
for the procession to the great chureh, there to give and to receive vows, which 
were to constitute him the happiest and most enviable of mankind. 


It was a glorious sight. ‘Twelve beautiful boys, in splendid fancy dresses, 
each with a censer in his hand, headed the procession ; the air was filled with 


turn of Easter caused these extraordinary movements and demonstrations of joy.' |e odors emitted from their vessels, and every eye was delighted with the ani- 


Every thing was putting on its fairest and gayest appearance ; all within the! 
Casino was decorated without regard to expense, and apparently without fear 
of the hated French soldiery that still infested the land ; and without, the lawn, 
and the walks were adorned with garlands and festoons of the most odoriferous: 
flowers. ‘The tables groaned with the loads of refreshments prepared for ex- 
pected guests, and open-handed liberality was about to cheer the hearts of the 
poor, upon this festive occasion, as well as the rich. The menials were in 
rich liveries,—they moved with heads erect, and hearts elate ; for the nuptials 
of a master whom they loved were about to be solemnized, and in the conscions- 
ness of the happiness which awaited him, they found their own. | 

Their master meanwhile, after giving orders which he was well assured would, 
be obeyed with alacrity, and in no respect below his wishes, had sped on the! 
wings of love to the Villa di Morano, where he found the bride of his choice, 
attended by a large assembly of beautiful females, who had been invited there 
agreeably to the custom of the times, to accompany the happy pair to their, 
espousals,—by which is here to be understood, only the plighting of the mutual! 
troth ; it being then, as now, deemed indecorous to bestow the benediction dur- 
ing the season of Lent. An equal number of cavaliers had been invited by Lo- 
renzo, and they were now fast flocking to the house, where, amidst mirth and 
feasting, they awaited the signal for the procession to move. ‘The ceremony 
was to be performed in the great church of Palermo ; and as the parties were 
allowed severally to be the bravest, and the most beautiful, that Sicily could 
boast, great was the bustle to be spectators of the scene, and to add increased 
blessings on the youthful pair. 

The happy Lorenzo, in the meantime, escaped from the joyous party, to en- 
joy a few moments of retired bliss in the conversation of his Laura. He found 
her gaily decked, indeed, as for a bridal ; but she was pale, and the tear stood 
trembling under her eye-lid. Hastily he seized her hand, and in the tenderest 
accents, inquired the cause of her perturbation. 

* Alas! Lorenzo,” she replied with downcast eyes, ‘my heart has a sad 
foreboding,—-though I know not why,—that danger and trouble are near us ;— 
nay, do not be impatient,” added she, looking up, on feeling a slight convulsive 
grasp of the hand, which he still retained in his ;—‘ do not give way to any 
violent emotions,—it is not for these nuptials that I dread,—Heaven knows that 
my heart is yours, and that I know your worth, as well as your affection for me. 
—But, oh, Lorenzo! those dreadful foreigners,—their insolence knows no 
hounds ; they respect neither age nor sex,—rank, except among their own 
party, isno restraint, nor is held in any estimation by them.—I wish—oh, 1 
wish''— 

“ What !—Name your wishes, dearest Laura,—let them but be such as con- 
sist with my love, my honor, and what is due to us all, as Sicilian nobles, —and 
they shall be as a law.” 

** No,”’ replied the damsel, ** you have adjured me in terms that compel me! 
to forego the half-formed desire. You are right, and mine was but a craven 
heart, that could harbor a wish injurious to the character of a freeborn Sicilian. 

—It shall remain unuttered.” 

‘Nay, but speak, dear Laura, even if impossible, it springs from a tender- 
ness which will only endear you more and more to me ;—say”—- 

‘It is impossible, I feel it is, and now the desire is gone—utterly. I had al- 
most wished, dear Lorenzo, that these espousals might have taken place in quiet 
privacy. But the daughter of Vincentio di Torano, and the friend of Procida, 
must not shrink from the customs of their country, in so important a matter 
from the fear of attracting the notice of marauding foreigners. It would de- 
press the noble cause in which you are engaged, and though my frame shudders 
as the ideas rise of possible affrays, [ will not—how can I, dear Lorenzo, doubt 
your protecting arm ;—nor will I fear, that in the rightfal cause of our native 
country, you will yourself be withoat the aid of that powerful Arm, which is 
sufficient for the protection of us all.” 


‘‘ Dear generous girl,” exclaimed the lover in transport, ‘ the assurances of 


mated countenances of the children themselves. ‘Twelve lovely girls followed 
next, each with a basket filled with the rarest and the sweetest flowers that 
even Sicily could produce ;—a band of minstrels came behind them, some play- 
jug on instruments, whilst others sang an Epithalamium upon this occasion. 
After these, advanced the young friends of the happy pair, by two and two, all 
magnificently attired, but the gentlemen entirely unarmed, save by that weapon 
which rarely is absent from its master’s bosom,—his stiletto. The lovely Laura 
followed these, leaning upon the arm of her father; and as the venerable man 
proudly supported the most beautiful and virtuous of Sicilian maidens, he ever 
and anon turned up an eye of gratitude to heaven, that he had lived to see her 
‘|blessed with one so deserving. Some members of the family of Torano were 
next behind them, and then came the bridegroom, in all the pride of early man- 
hood, and elate with the consciousness of love triumphant. Of matchless 
form, which was now further set off by all that splendor and elegance of dress 
could add, to give greater honor to the occasion. He also was attended by 
various members of his family ; and the rear was brought up by the attending 
of the principals and guests, all magniticently prepared for the festive oeca- 
sion. 

A scene like this could not pass unnoticed. ‘Thousands flocked around, though 
at respectable distance, and accompanied the procession as it passed at a stately 
pace, through the principal streets of Palermo. Benedictions on all sides, and 
in all forms, were invoked on the heads of the youthful pair; bat by none more 
vehemently, nor with greater perseverance, than b, one of the Lazzaroni, a 
tall gaunt looking old man, who stooped much, had hollow eyes,—or rather eye, 
—for one seemed to have finished its duties, as appeared by a bandage which 
was tied tight over it; his tatters shook in the breeze, aud his limp was pain- 
fully difficult, though he made shift to keep up with the bridegroom, calling 


\blessings on his head, and trusting that he would yet be found the friend of his 


injured country. 

Lorenzo fancied he koew the old man’s voice, he could not recollect where ; 
he therefore applicd himself to aclose scrutiny of hiscountenance. Presently their 
eyes met in direct encounter ; the lover having viewed him steadily, turned 
away his head, and from thenceforth appeared satisfied, as he took no more no- 
tice of the beggar, who nevertheless continued his pious vociferations with a 
most thundering and astounding voice. 

But the citizens were not the only spectators of the interesting scene. The 
French soldiers issued forth in parties ; and whenever they came, they unscru- 
pulously pushed aside the affrighted people, who, though burning to wreak their 
vengeance on the intruders, durst not break out for fear of evil consequences. 
As the soldiers gradually increased in numbers, so did they also in license and 
insolence ; some of the officers were also attracted by the magnificence of the 
spectacle ; and in the arrogance of success, and the thought of the humihated 
state of the country, began to take liberties, even with the members of the pro- 
cession,—to such a degree, that the countenances of the gentlemen shewed 
strong symptoms of impatience, notwithstanding the private resolutions made 
among themselves, to abstain most rigidly from every expression of anger or 
animosity, on a day dedicated to so peaceful an occasion as that which had 
now called them together. 

Several of the officers had came forth out of wine houses, and other places of 
social resort ; they were in an inebriated state, and this but added to the brutality 
of their deportment. Some of them began to pass round the fair Laura, and 


J began to address her with more than warrantable freedom. The blood of the 


old father began to warm with indignation, but careful to suppress every thing 
that might lead to disturbance, he merely expostulated. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ let me pray you to keep back your people, that 
they interrupt not a solemn and sacramental duty ;—this lady—nay, gentle- 
men—back if you please—I say——gentlemen—this is my daughter, and I pray 
you’’— 


“Ah! The signor’s danghter—Bouvilliers, the signo*s daughter! Wor- 
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thy signor,—I reverence—your daughter. Ah! to see now—she is to be| 
married,—well, signor, I should like to have married your daughter myself. 
Alack, for the loss! I will take a last salute, and straightway bury myself) 
in’— 

“In thy cloak, on thy pallet,” cried his companion, “ go to,—thou shalt| 
not disturb the maiden ;—see thou hast chased the roses from her cheeks.” 

will restore them,—behold my art, Father,” said the ruffian, will be) 
thy daughter's leech,—fair maid, can restore thy charms ; am the’’— 

He seized her arm, whilst the surrounding friends were restrained by her fa- 


ther, who felt assured that the licentious soldier durst not outrage good man-, youth. 


ners beyond palliation. But he was mistaken. ‘The villain urged by intoxica- 
tion and insolence, proceeded to further violence. He was about to salute her, 
when she gave a piercing shriek. [t was not lost on Lorenzo, who instantly 
sprang forward. 
gling under the loathsome embraces of a detested French soldier. With the 
most frantic violence he felled the villain to the earth. In an instant the ery 
was up, among the soldiers, that their officer had been abused ; the wretch him- 
self was rising from the ground, and with menacing look threatened annihila- 
tion to the offender. Lorenzo was hard pressed, but he had a thousand reasons 
for abstaining from violence this day, and he contented himself by defending 
his person against assailants who appeared to out-number himself and friends. 
But the French officer becoming worse from the pereeption of the passive state 
of the opposite party, vowed nothing less than the immolation of Lorenzo, who, 
on his side, burned to revenge this deed. ‘The wretch who had committed the 
brutal assault was advancing upon him, when he feit his elbow touched, and 


turning his head half round, he heard the simple word ‘ kill” uttered in a deep | 


voice, which reached him only. He did not hesitate,—he drew his poniard 
and as the soldier brandished his sword over him, plunged it with certain aim 
into his heart. The wretch fell dead at his feet, and in the same instant was 
heard the ery resounded from all sides, ‘* Revenge,—insult and spoliation,— 
death to the French.” 

The whole city was up iu arms,—as one man they moved, and at every step 


What a sight met his view,—the beloved of his heart strug-. 


suggest something to the imagimation,’ 


lof his composition, the refined grace of some of his most poetical creations, 
‘the harmonious sweetness which tempered his most gorgeous combinations of 
colour, and the conscientious, patient care with which every little detail is ex-~ 
ecuted : in this last characteristic, aad in the predominance of the violet tints 
in the flesh and shadows, some of his pictures reminded me more of Lionardo 
da Vinci, than of ‘Tuvan or of Reynolds. His taste was singularly pure—even 
to fastidiousness. It had gone on refining and refining, and in the same man- 
‘ner hiszdeal had become more aud more spiritual, his moral sense more and 
‘more elevated, till, in their combination, they seemed at last to have overpow- 
ered the material of his art—to have paralyzed his hand. 
| Jn his maturer years, he was far, very far, from the banditt'-:aania of his 
When applied to by the American government to assist in decorating 
the Rotunda at Washing'on, he said, * I will paint only one subject, and choose 
jimy own ;—no battle mece!’ In this, and in many other things, he reminded 
me of a great painter of our oan—Eastlake—who also. if | remember rightly, 
| began with the Banditti-mania and the melo-dramatiec in art, and is now dis- 
tinguished by the same retined aud elevated taste in the selection and in the 
‘treatinent of a subject, and | may add the same elaborate elegance of execu- 
uuion. No man ever more completely stamped the character of his mind upon 
his works, than did Allston. Jn speaking of the individuality which the old 
| masters threw into their works, he -aid—* This power of infusing one’s own 
| life, as it were, into that wich is feigned, appears to me the prerogative of Ge- 
|'nius alone. Iu a work of art, it is what a man may well cal! his own, for it can- 
uot be borrowed or unitated.”” He combated strenuously the axiom cherished 
| and quoted by young and idle painters, that leaving things unfinished, was 
|| leaving something to the imagination.” ‘The very statement, as he observ- 
| ed, betrays the unsoundness of the position, ** for that which is unfinished, must 
| necessarily be imperfect, so that, according to this rule, imperfection is made 
\/essential to perfection : ibe error lies im the plirase,* to the imagination,’ 
and it has filled modern art with random flourishes of no meaning.” 
| Instead of saying, in common phrase, that ‘in a pictore something should 
we should retber say that a picture * should 
* or, as Goethe has finely ex- 
pressed it, “ every consummate work of art should leave something for the in- 
| tellect to divine.’ In the axiom so put, there is no danger of misinterpreta- 
| tlou—no excuse for those who put us off with random flourishes, where feet, or 
| tlogers, eyes, nose and mouth ought to be. 
As Allston’s works were in accordance with his mind—so, to complete the 


\\always be left to the imagination,” 


| beautiful harmony of the man’s whole being, were his countenance, person, 


a foe was laid prostrate. ‘he voice that uttered the important word in the ear) and deportment, 10 accordance with both. 


of Lorenzo was that of the Beggar. 
crying, ‘death and destruction to the French.’’'—His sight was recovered, he 
rejected his crutch, he threw away his rags—it was John de Procida. 


sult and spoliation,” repeated he, *‘ down with the blood-suckers.” The effect! 


was magical. Lorenzo knew his voice ; he recognized his friend ; he placed 
his Laura, together with her father, under careful guardianship, and followed 
up the glorious career. Whenever a Frenchman appeared he was cut down ; 
the hatred, the deep and deadly hatred, which the followers of Charles of Anjou! 
had by their unbridled acts brought down upon themselves, was now in dreadful) 
judgment against then. They were unprepared,—the Sicilians were ripe for 
such ascene, and indeed expecting it. 

Lorenzo d’Albano beyond others felt that the blood of the foreigners could 
not satisfy him ; he had been wounded in the tenderest point, the beloved 
his heart had been openly insulted by the oppressors of his country, and he! 
knew not how to dye deep enough the sanguinary color of his poniard. Dis-| 
daining all meaner prey, he stalked forth, dealingdeath and destruction over 
the commanders of the I’'rench. On that eve every heart of Sicilian blood was 
remorseless,—every hand was unrelenting. The smoke of the gore of dying! 
wretches ascended upwaras, as the bells on all sides rang for vespers on that! 
dreadful day, presenting a spectacle as of an expiatory sacrifice to offended. 
heaven,—the city was entirely cleared of the locusts which had infested and! 
drained it, and that awful deed restored to prostrated Sicily her independence 
and her peace. 

The mob is like the wild beast of the forest, which gradually lashes itself to 
fury. By degrees they had got so exasperated that they destroyed all who 
were even suspected of being French ; and to clear themselves from error, they 
made such of the suspected wretches as they laid hold of, repeat two words, 
the due pronunciation of which would save them, whilst failure was certain 


death. 
With the rapidity of wild-fire the intelligence spread through the other cities. 
and villages of Sicily ; Procida was every where, and staid not his hand till he 


saw the renovation of his country. 


Palermo saw another day of grand procession, when Lorenzo d’ Albano, 
and Laura di Torano, pronounced the nuptial vow, and gave to Sicily a fa- 
mily of faithful subjects, brave and valiant warriors, patriotic counsellors, love 
ly and excellent females ;—of them it might be said, as has been said elsewhere, 
that 

* All the men were brave, and 
All the women virtuous.”’ 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

BY MRS. JamEson.—[ Concluded. } 

About two years before his death, there was an exhibition of his works at) 
Boston—an exhibition which, ia the amount of excellence, might well be com- | 
pared tothe room full of Sir Joshuas at the Institution last year. ‘Fhose who 
have not seen many of Allston’s pictures, will hardly believe this ; those who 
have, will acmit the justice of the comparison—will remember those of his 
creations, in which he combined the richest tones of colour with the utmost 
delicacy and depth of expression, and added to these merits a sofiness and fin- 
ish of execution and correctne=s of drawing, particularly in the extremities, 
which Sir Joshua never attamed—nor, perhaps, attempted. When I have 
thought of the vehement poetical sensibility with which Allston was endowed 
—his early ture for the wild, the marvellous, the verrible—his nervous tempera- 
ment, and the sort of dreamy indolence which every now and then seemed to 
come over him, | have more and more deeply appreciated the sober grandeur|| 


| 


} 


In an instant he flew through the crowd.) 


Tn} 


| 


it 


\ples on which I 
eng 


ithing of me. I feelas if they were looking over my shoul der 
what | have begun, and it is better that they should not have 


When I] saw him, in 1838, [ was struck by the diguity of his figure, and by 
ithe siinple grace of his manners : his dress was rather careless, and he wore 
_ his own fine silver hair long and flowing ; his forehead and eyes were remark- 
jably good, the general expression of his countenance open, serious, and swert, 
ithe tone of his voice earnest, soft, penetrating. Notw.thstanding the nervous 
irritability of his constitution, which the dangerous and prolonged illness in 
|1811 had enhanced, he was particularly gentle and self-possessed. 
| He was at that time painting on two great pictures, the * Death of King 
John,’ and * Belshazzar’s Feast.’ The first he declined showing me, because 
he said that ** to exhibit his pictures to any other eye in certain s'ages of their 
progress, alwsys threw cold water on him.”* The lat er 1 was warned not to 
spe-k of. It had beea in hand since 1814, It had been begun on an immense 
scale (16 or 17 feet in length), and he had gone on altering, effacing, and mar- 
‘ing.—promising and delaying its completion ul! it had become a subject he 
jcould hardly bear to allude to, or to hear mentioned by others ; his sensitive- 
iness on this point did at last almost verge on insanity. 1 saw this fatal picture 
rolled up in a corner of the apartment, and scarcely dared to look that way. 
\On his easel Jay a sketch of two sisters, the figure and attitude of one of them 
\borrowed or adopted from “ Titan's Daughter.” The two heads in contrast, 
one derk, the other fair ;—one gay, coquettish,the other thoughtful ; the whole 
admirable as a piece of colour end expression. But 1 was most struck by two 
ibeginnings one a Fairy Reve! on the rea shore, from the Midsummer Night's 
|Dream, exquisitely poetical. From this sketch, which he called the * Court of 
|Titania,” the Duchess of Sutherland had commissioned him to paint a picture 
for her; but he died, unhappily, before he had time to execute it. The other 
jsketch alluded to has left an ineffeceable impression on my mind. It was a 
‘sea piece—a thunder-storm retiring and a frigate bending to the gale. It was 
‘merely a sketch im white chalk upon a red ground, and ebout five feet high, as 
lnearly as! can recollect ; not even the dead colouriug was laid in. I never 
Jsaw such an effect produced by such a vehicle: and hed not mine own eyes 
seen it, I could not have conceived or believed it to be possible. There was 
labselute motion in the clouds and waves—all the poetry, all the tumult of the 
Tempest were there !—and | repeat. it was a sketch in whire chalk—not even 
jashadow! Around the walls of his room were scratched a variety of senten- 
jces, some on fragments of paper stuck up with a wafer or oF some on the 
jwall itself. They were to serve, he said, as “texts for reflection before he 
lbegan his day's work.”” Que or two of these fixed my attention—became the 
‘subject of discussion and conversation; and at length he allowed a mutue! 
ifriend to copy them for me, with the express permission to make any use of 
them | thought proper ; and, thus sanctioned, | dv not hesitate to subjom a 
ifew ofthem. Jn the absence of his pictures, and until a fuller expositios of 
his mind be placed before us by his biographer, they will better illustrate the 
— and genius of this remarkable man than anything that can be said of 
him. 

1. * The painter who is content with the praise of the world in respect to 
iwhat does not satisfy himself, is not an artist, but an artizan ; for though his 
irewaid be only praise, his pay is that of a mechanic for his time, and not for 
|his art.”’ ; 
| 2. “ He that seeks popularity in art closes the door cn his o wn genius: as 
ihe must needs ; aint for other minds, and not for his own.” 

3. “ Reputation is but a synonyme of popularity : dependent on suffrage 
‘to be increased or diminished at the will of the voters. Itis the creature, s* 
‘to speak, of its particular age, or rather of a particular state of soc ety ; con-° 


* He afterwards, with the sensitive delicacy wkich belonged to his character, apoi - 
gized for his refusal in words which | transcribe. ‘ Mrs. Jameson must not suppose that 
i dechined showing her ‘ King John’ in its unfinished state, because I had any secrets in 
my practice, which. she is no doubt aware, is the Case with some artists. Onihe contrary, 
I hoid it as a duty freely to communicate all that | know to evry artist who thinks it 
worth the asking. To the younger artists especially, who come to me for advice, | amin 
the habit of show ing my pictures in their various stages, m order to illustrate the prin i- 

eed. Thereason | assigned for not showing what | was immediate, 
don, that it threw cold water upon me, was the true one. | must beg her not to say 


that I have written anything on iy art, for it troubles me to have the public expect an)- 
I may not live to comph ve 


it in their power to reproarn 
my memory for any disappointment they might choose to feign or fee!” He was probal jy 


\shrinking under some reproach on account of the ill-fated Belshazzar, when he wrote the 
above. 
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sequently, dying with that which susteined it. Heuce we can searcely go over|| When I first saw this picture, in the drawing-room of Mr. Appleton, of Bos- 
a page of history, that we do not, as in a churchyard, tread upon some buried) |ton, { had never seen Allston—did not even recollect his name. It at once so 
reputation. But fame canuot be voted down, having its immediate foundation |captivated my attention, that I could not take my eyes from it—even though 
in the essential. It is the eternal shadow of excellence, from which it can one who might well have sat fora Rosalie was at my side. I thought I had 


never be separated ; nor is it ever made visible but in the light of an intellect! 
kindred with that of its author. It is that light which projects the shadow, 
which is seen of the multitude, to be wondered at and reverenced, even while, 
so little comprehended as to be often confounded with the substance—the sub | 
stance being admitted from the shadow, as amatter of faith. It is the ecoco | 
my of Providence to provide such lights: like rising and setting stars, they fol-| 
low each otker through successive ages : and thus the monumental form of Ge-| 
nius stands for ever relieved against its own imperishable stiadow.”’ 


never beheld such a countenance, except in some of the female heads of Titian 
or Palma. Yet the face was not what would be termed beautiful ; and oh, 
how far from the sentimental, ringletted prettinesses of our fashionable pain- 
ters. 

When I afterwards asked Mr. Allston whether his poem of ‘ Rosalie’ had 
suggested the picture, or the piciure the stanzas, he replied, that ** as well as 
he could recollect, the conception of the poem and of the picture had been 
simultaneous in his mind.’ He received ior picture 1,200 dollars, about 


4. * All excellence of every kind is but variety of truth. If we wish, then, | £250. 
for something beyond the true, we wish for that which ts false. According to} 2. ‘Muiam Singing her Song of Triumph.’ Figure three quarters, extreme- 
this test, how little truth is there in art !—Little indeed ! but how imuecn is! ly fine, especially in colour; perhaps too much of solemn melancholy and ten- 
that little to him who feels it ! |derness in the expression, inthe mouth particularly ; yet there may be a pro- 
5. ** Fame does not depend on the will of any man, but reputation may be) priety in this conception of the character. In the possession of Mr. Sears, of 
given or taken away. fame is the sympathy of kindred intellects, and sympa- | Boston. 
thy is not a subject of welling : while Reputation, having its source in the popu- 3. * A Roman Lady Reading.’ Figure three quarters, the same kind of 
lar voice, is a sentence which may either be uttered or suppressed at pleasure. |beauty as the picture of Rosalie, a head and countenance with something finer 
Reputation, being essentially contemporaneous, Is always atthe mercy of the \than beauty ; a contemplative grandeur and simplicity in the attitude; the 
Envious and the Jgnorant. But Fame, whose very birch is posthumous, aud |hauds very elegant and characteristic, aud admirably drawn ; altogether, a 
which is only known 0 exist by the echo of its footsteps through congenial minds, ‘noble paiming! In the possession of Mr. Dwight, of Boston. . vs 
can neither be increased nor diminished by any degree of will.” | 4 * Jeremiah Dictating to the Scribe his Prophecy of the Destruction of 
6. “ What light is im the natural world, such is fame in the intellectual : Jerusalem.’ ‘Two figures, life size ; a grand composition, but the canvas seem- 
both reyuiring an atmosphere in order to become perceptible. Hence the fame jed to me to want height, which took away fromthe geueral effect. The pro- 
of Michael Angelo is, 10 some minds, a nouentity ; even as the sun tiself woule |phet seated, with flowing beard, aud wide eyes glaring on the future : the head 
be invisible ln vacuo. , of the scribe, looking up and struck with a kind of horror, finer still ; colour- 
7. Aye has ho necessary conjunction with praice > it may exist without jing admirable, rich aud deep and clear; olive and purple tints predominating. 
the breath of a work : it 1s a recognition of excellence which must be felt, but 'There is a jar ou the left, about afoot and a half bigh, peinted with such a fin- 
need not be spoken. Even the euvious must feel it: feel it, aud hate it i ish of touch and tone, such illusive relief, as to cheat the sense, and yet it is 
silence." ‘not obtrusive. Inthe possession of Mrs. Gibbs. | have reason to remember 


8. * Icannot believe, that any man who deserved fame, ever laboured for | 
it: thatis, directly. Foras Fame is but the contingent of excellence, it would)| 
be like an attempt to project a shadow, betore its substance was obtained. Many/| 
however, have so fanend. * 1 write, | paint for fame,’ has often beeu repeat \] 
ed: it shoutd have becu, * | write, | paint for Reputation.’ All anxicty, there-|| 
fere, about Fame, should be placed to the accouni of reputation.” {| 

9. ** A mau may be pretty sure that be bas not attained excellence, when it) 
is not all in all to oim! Nay, I may add, that if he looks beyoud it, he has) 
not reached it. ‘Thisis not the less true for being good Irish.” 

10. * An original mind ts rarely understood until it has been reflected from, 
some half-dozen congenial with it : so averse are men to admitting the drue in | 
an unusual form: whilst any vovelty, however fautastic, however false, is | 
greedily swallowed. Nor 1s this to be wondered at ; for all truth demands a | 
response, and few people care to think, yet they must have something to sup-) 
ply the place of thought, Every mind would appear original, if every man | 
had the power of projecting his owu tute the mind of others.” 

11. © All effort at origmality must cud either in the quaint or the monstrous. 
For no man knows himself as ap original ; he can only believe 1 on the report 
of others to whom Ac is made known, as he is by the projecting power betore 
spoken 

12. * There is an essential meanuess in the wish to ged the better of any one. 
The only competition worthy a wise man, 1s with himself.” 

13. * Reverence 1s an enuobling sentiment, it is felt to be degrading only! 
by the vulgar mind, which would escape the sense of its own littleness, elevat- 
ing itself into the antagonist to whatis above it.” 

14. * He that has no pleasure in looking up, is not fit to look down. 
Of such minds are the maui.erists in art ; 1 the world, tyrants of al! sorts.” | 

15. “* A witch’s skiff cannot more easily sail in the teeth of the wind, than 
the human eye can lie against fact : but the truth will often quiver through lips 
with a lie upon them.” 

16. “ It isa hard matter for a manto lie all over, Nature having provided 
king’s evidence in almost every member. ‘The hand will sometimes act as a 
vane, to show which way the wind blows, when every feature is set the other 
way: the knees smite together and sound the alarm of fear under a fierce 
countenance : the legs shake with anger, when all above is calm.’’* | 

17. ** Makeno mau your idol! For the best man must have faults, and his} 
faults will usually become yours, in addition to yourown. ‘This is as true in 
art, as morals.” 

18. “The Devil's heartiest laugh, is at a detracting witucism. Hence the | 
phrase, * devilish good,” has sometimes a literal meaning.” | 

19. © There is one thing which no man, however generously disposed, can, 


this picture ; while looking at it, | was leaning on the arm of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

(Dr. Chanuing afterwards told me, that whes the picture was exhibited, the 
water-jar excited farmore wonder and admiration than the prophet ; and that 
a countryman, after contemplating the picture for a considerable time, turned 
away, exclaiming, ** Well! he wasa ‘cute man that made that jar |” The mere- 
ly iunitative always strikes the vulgar mind.) 

5. * Beatrice’—Dante's, t.ot Shakspeare’s. Figure three quarters ; the same 
kind of merit as the * Rosalie’ and the * Roman Lady.’ The haud holding 
the cross, painted with exceeding truth and delicacy. ‘his most lovely picture 
struck me more the second time | saw it, than the first. In the possession of 
Mr Ethot, mayor of Boston. 

6. * Lorenzo and Jessica,’ a small picture. ‘The two figures seated on a 
bank in front : her hand lies in his—never saw anything better felt thaa the 
action and expression of those hands! one could see they were tbrillmg to 
the fiuger ends. The dark purple sky above ; the last gleam of daylight along 
the horizon—no moon. Mr. Jackson, of Boston. For this exquisite little pic- 
ture Allston received 600 dollars. 

7. * Toe Evening Hymn.’ A young gir! seated amid ruins. She is on a 
bauk, and her feet hang over a subterranean arch, within which, in the deep 
shadow, ts dimly descried the fragment of a huge torso: she is singing her 


||vesper hymn to the Virgin; the expression of devotion and tenderness in the 


head of the girl, and of deep repose in the whole conception, very beautiful ; 
there is a gleam of golden sunset thrown across the foreground of the picture, 
which has an extraordinary effect. In the possession of Mr. Dutton. 

8. * Saul and the Witch of Endor ;’ beautifuliy painted, but 1 did not like 
the conception; in this instance, the genius of Salvator had rebuked end 
overpowcred that of Allston. Inthe possession of Colonel! Perkins, of Bos- 
Lon. 

At Boston I saw, likewise, several fine landscapes, some of Italian and some 
of American scenery. 

10. At New York, ‘ Rebecca at the Well.’ In the possession of M. Van 
Schaick. 

11. At Philadelphia, *‘ ‘The Dead Man Restored to Life on Touching the 
Bones of the Prophet Elisha’ (2 Kings, c. xii. v. 20). The scene is the inte- 
rior of a mountain cavern, into which the dead man has been letdown by two 
slaves, one of whom is at the head, the other at the feet of the body, other fig- 
ures above ; life size. ‘This picture has some magnificent points, and much 
general grandeur, without anvthing exaggereted or intrusive, which is the fine 
characteristic of Allston’s compositions (those I have seen at least), The best 
part of the picture is the dead man extended in front, in whose form and expres- 


give, but which every one, however poor, is bound to pay. ‘This is Praise. | sion the sickly dawn of returning life is very admirable and fearful. The 


He cannot give it, because it is not his own ; since whatis dependent for its, 
very existeuce on something in another, can never become to him a possession ; 
nor can he justly withbo!' i, when the presence of merit claims it as a conse- 
quence. As praise, then, cannot be made a gift, so, neither, when not his due, 
can any man receive it: he may ¢hink hedocs, buthe receives ouly words ; 
for desert being the essential condition of praise , there can be no reality in the 
one without the otner. ‘This is no fanciful statement : for though praise may 
be withhehl by the ignorant or envious, it cannot be but that, in the course of, 
time, an existing merit will, on some one, produce its effects; inasmuch as the 
existence of any cause without its effect, 1s an impossibility. A fearful truth 
lies at the botiomof this, an irreversible justice for the weal or woe of him 
who confirms gr violates it.”’ 

Whatever opinion may be forined of the truth or significance or intelligibility 
of these aphor'sins, they are, at least, extremely characteristic of the subtle; 
intellect and lofty tone of mind of their author. 


After this first introduction to Allston, 1 spent two whole mornings at Bos- 
ton, hunting out his pictures, wherever they were to be found. At this dis-| 
tance of time, | will not trust to memory, but mention only those of which J 
have a memorandum those of which the description, and the impression they, 
left on my own mind, were noted on the spot 

1. * Rosalie Listening to Music.’ The figure of a young girl, life-size and 
three quarters. She has been reading. The hand which holds the book has: 
dropped : the other is pressed on her bosom. ‘The head a little raised.  Rapt) 
yet melancholy attention in tae opening eyes and parted lips. The colouring! 
deep, delicate, rich. 

* Aneminent lawyer, who is accustomed to cross-examine witnesses, once told me, 
that in cases under his scratiny when the words and oaths have come forth glibly, and the! 
whole face and form seemed converted into one impenetrable and steadfast mask, he has, 


detected falsehood in a trembling of the muscle underneath the eye: and that the per- 
ception of it has put him on the scent in, when he had thought himself hopelessly at} 


| 


drawing in the feet and hands extremely fine. The bones of the prophet are 
just revealed behind, in a sort of faint, ghastly, phosphoric light emitted by 
them. Several figures above in the background, in various attitudes of horror, 
fear, amazement. I suppose the female tigure fainting to be the wife or mother 
of the dead man. The picture ts 13 feet by 11. 

I heard much of a picture | did not see—* Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody 
Hand, from Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘Italian.’ It is now in the possession of Mr. Ball 
of Charleston. 

Thus far the memoranda written at the time. J sawseveral other pictures, 
of which there was not time to note any particular description, but all bearing 
more or less the impress of mind, of power, and of grace. 

When I heard of the death of Allston, it was nut with regret or pain, but 
rather with a start, a shudder, as when a light—which, though distant, is yet 
present—is suddenly withdrawn. I]t seemed to me, that in him America had 
lost her third great man. What Washington was as a statesman, Channing 


‘las a moralist ¢hat was Allston as an artist. 


BARAK JOHNSON; OR, THE BLIND WITNESS, 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND.—[ Concluded. } 
lhe setting moon bad withdrawn her beams from the scene of horror, but the 
gray twilight of early morn was sufficient to reveal to the murderer the fearful 
change that had taken place m the countenance of his victim. The strife, the 
agony, the bitterness of parting life was past, but had left their traces written 
in legible characters on her blackened and distorted features, now fixed in the 


‘|silence and awful immobility of death. 


The tears still hung in large and heavy drops on her cheeks and long shadowy 
eyelashes, and her fair ringlets, which had escaped from the confinement of her 
bonnet in her mortal struggles, fell in disordered but beautiful profusion over her 
face and bosom. ‘They alone were unchanged, and their exquisite loveliness 


fault; so true it is, that a man ‘ cannot lie all over.” 


afforded a singular eontrast to the agonising expression of the convulsed lips 
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and expanded eyes whose glaring orbs were cast upward in the suffocating pangs), Some of the revellers were still up when William and Sarah arrived at the 
of parting life. "house of Sophy Cooper, for the little dwelling could not afford beds for a tenth 

‘The actual sound of approaching footsteps prevented Barak Johnson from) part of the dissipated young people who had assembled there on the preceding 
pausing to contemplate his work. ‘To conceal the deed was his immediate ob-| evening. ‘ 
ject ; and for this the deep marl-pit, near which he had perpetrated it afforded a | Phe appearance of Sarah, and the return of Williain, at an hour so extraor- 
present facility, and raising the graceful and still warm form, that now reclined’ dinary, excited great surprise, and some little speculation among the company : 
a helpless weight across one knee, in his nervous arms, he heaved it over the).but when they proceeded to inquire if Phillis were not there, all present uttered 
rough railing into the gulf beneath. an exclamation of wonder, and one of the young women replied in a tone of 
Gloomily he watched its descent as it sunk with a sullen plunge into the bo-| peculiar pertness, 
som of the dark deep waters, but ere the temporary agitation inthe stagnant,“ Surely, Mr. Parry, you ought to be able to give the best account of her, 
pool could subside into its former waveless calm, a cautious step on the gravel since she left the house under your protection, and we all considered it a mighty 
near him startled the murderer, and turning about in terror he perceived a man||ungenteel action of yours to come and break up our pleasant party by quarrel- 
almost at his elbow, who said, ling with her in the way you did, and foreing her away quite against her will.” 
* No accident, | hope, was the occasion of that great splash!” * And,” said another, * we all agreed that it was bat a poor sainple of what 
One glance relieved the guilty Barak of the apprehension of immediate de-) pretty Phillis Waters might expect as your wife, since you began to treat her in 
tection, for he perceived that the eyes of him, who had in all probability been al that sort of domineering fashion beforehand.” 
witness of the deed, were sightless. [t was in fact, a blind beggar returning)! William Parry, without paying the slightest attention to these remarks, re- 
from the fair at Serapeton. | plied to Sarah's looks of consiernation by snatching up his hat, and proceeding 
To have remained perfectly silent under such circumstances would have been! 1m quest of Phillis; but he coald not learn that she had been seen by any one 
Barak Johnson’s best security ; but it is common for the guilty, in their excess||sinee she left the town in his company. He was now seriously alarmed, and 
of caution, to overshoot the mark, and he, judging it necessary to account for! lus countenance betrayed that he was so, when he returned to Sarah, after a 
the plunge, replied, || long and of course iruitless search for her absent sister 
“Tt was only one of the rails against which I was leaning just now gave way,, Ihe remembrance of the foreboding that some evil consequences would result 
and fell inte the water.” , | from Phillis’s visit to the fair, which had haunted her on the preceding day re- 
“You must have thrown it in, and that with violence, to occasion such a! curred to Sarah's mind, and she felt as if that dark presentiment had been al- 
plunge ; but I could have sworn 1 had been produced by the fall of a heavier! Tady fulfilled. She expenenced a sensation of sick and dizzy faintness, the 
body than one of these rails,"’ observed the blind man. ‘leffects of a sleepless night combined with agitation aud anxious alarm. 
_** How should you know the weight of these rails, since you cannot see When, however, she looked round her, she perceived that the tawdry over- 
them !”’ demanded Johnson, angrily, his natural irascibility getting the better of dressed groups among whom she was seated, preseuted countenances even paler 
his caution. jland more haggard than her own ; for they lad been wearied out with aday and 
“Doth it require the aid of sight to enable a man to judge of tangible ob-| might of restless riot, miscalled pleasure, in which they bad undergone more 
jects?” said the beggar, rouning his stick along the railing as he spoke bodily fatigue and exhaustion of spirit than if they had been labouring at the 
“Have acare of what you are about, my good fellow, or you will fall into} treadmill. 
the pit yourself,” said Johnsou, somewhat alarmed at this action. | With some of these the reaction of past excitement betrayed itself in the 
“No fear of that, master,’ returned the blind man, “ the rails are all firm in| restless movements and twitching of their limbs, and the almost hysterical pa- 
their places, and not one lacking. {t needs not the witness of the eyes to de-| foxysms of yawamg. Some were leaning their aching heads on tables still 
tect a falsehood.” | covered with the unseemly remnants of their late feast. Others had fallen 
Barak Johnson had heard enough to convinee him that his crime, thoogh un- asleep in chairs, or even on the ground; while afew with whom the feverish 
seen, was not unsuspected, and seized with a sudden panic he fled in terror from) /exetement of gambling prevailed over the weakness of the flesh, continued to 
the spot, taking not the direct road, but @ circuitous path that led over the fields, Play at cards and to bet on the chauces of the game with as much vehemence, 
towards Woodfield | as if it were their oaly business on earth, and the sole purpose for which they 
Sarah Waters meantime had kept weary vigils that night, anxiously watching) had been called into existence. 
for the return of her thoughtless sister. After midnight was passed, her father. Sarah conteinplated this scene im which her sister had been so recently en- 
who had been sitting up with her till that hour, said “ He was persuaded Phillis gaged, with feelings of sickening horror. ‘The very atmosphere of the house 
would sleep at the house of her cousin,” and went to bed. | seemed, to her, pollution ; nor did she appear to draw her breath freely, till she 
Sarah felt no such conviction ; she knew that William Parry hac, notwith-|' Was. far on the road to Woodfield with William Parry 
standing his displeasure, gone to the fair at nine that evening with the intention They both experienced an uneasy sensation when they passed the marl-pit. 
of inducing Phillis to return home at a decent hour. ‘That he had failed to do|, William, because it was near this spot that he had parted with Phils ; and 
so was evident ; but she was assured that nothing would have tempted him to) Sarah, whose nerves were totally unstrung. from the gloomy appearance of the 
remain out all night, and had Phillis obstinately persisted In so doing, he would) deep, dark waters, and the sombre shade of the dark tohage with which its sides 
certainly have called to inform her of her sister's intention, therefore she still!) were overhung 
continued to expect her return, though at what ume she knew not. ‘The impression they mutually confessed to each other when they arrived at 
Hour after hour passed away, and Phillis came not. Sarah grew weary of | a and learned that Phillis had neither been seen nor heard of there ; 
her needle, put away her work, and took up a book ; but the subject was dry and) *¥d William, when he parted from Sarah at her little garden-gate, went so far 
heavy, and finding it difficult to confine her attention to its pages, she threw it) #* t Say “that he would not rest till he had caused the pit to be searched, for 
down, and softly unclosing the glass door that opened into the little garden, she| "€ felt a strong conviction that some evil had befallen Phillis on that spot.” 
went tothe wicket gate to listen. All was silent inthe village, and the only| He then went home to speak to his mother, who had, he feared, been uneasy 
house in which she saw a light was that of William Parry's mother, by which! 0” account of his absence during the whole night, bu: he assured Sarah that he 
sign she knew that he was not yet returned. ‘The church clock struck 1wo! would return immediately, to assist in a further search for Phillis. 
while she stood at the gate, and marvelling at the protracted absence of the; Barak Johnson, meantime, had been a trembling observer of all that passed 
pair, she re-entered the house, snuffed her candle, resumed her book, and once) ' his neighbour's house—hav ing returned to his own at an early hour. About 
more endeavoured to occupy herself in its pages. The attempt produced irre-|/seven o'clock, he saw the arrival of Sarah and William after their unsuccessful 
sistible drowsiness, and she dropped asleep with the volume in her hand. Her’ search for Phillis, and was convinced by their pale countenances, and looks of 
slumber was heavy, but not refreshing ; confused images of horror were pre-| consternation and perplexity, that both had taken the alarm on account of her 
sent to her sleeping fancy, and she aweke with a sudden start, chilly, and with] absence ; but when he heard William Parry express his intention of searchin 
a mysterious feeling of dread on her mind. She found herself in profound ithe pit, he was filled with apprehension lest the discovery of her fate should 
darkness too, for the candle had burned out while she slept. Her heart throb-| attach su-picions of her murder upon himself. Under the influence of these 
bed fearfully for a moment, but presently recovering her self-possession she un-| terrors he vegan to ponder on the expediency of removing the body of his vie- 
closed the shutter of the glass door, and felt reassured on perceiving that it was) Um to some secret spot in Borough woods, and burying it there. But then he 
already morning. Anxious thoughts of her sister renewed her uneasiness. She} reflected that there would be greater danger of detection in carrying such a 


went once more to the wicket and saw the candle in Mrs. Parry’s chamber still 


dimly burning in the gray light of dawn, and feeling convinced that some dis-|. 
y gray ig 


tressing cause must have occasioned the protracted absence of both parties, she 
resolved to put on her bonnet and shawl, and walk a little way on the road lead- 
ing to Scrapeton. 

In the entrance of the mari-pit lane she encountered William Parry alone, 
and in much disorder. 

** Where is Phillis!’ she demanded, in surprise. 


‘“* Ask me no questions,” he replied, in an agitated tone, * Phillis and I have, 


parted for ever.”’ 

** Indeed !” said Sarah, starting, “ but where have you left her!” 

** Just by the marl-pit,”’ returned he. 

* Then I shall meet her in the course of a few minutes.” 

** Yes, unless she went back to the fair after I left her.*’ 

‘“* But why did you leave her, William’ Surely under any circumstances it 
was unkind to do so on such a night as this,’ said Sarah. 

“Indeed I remained till she aggravated me beyond all powers of endurance ; 
buat I was wrong to leave her, and I will walk back with you, Sarah, till we 
meet her, if you will take my arm.” 

“I shall be thankful for your protection, William, but I would rather not take 


your arm,” said Sarah, and they walked in silence and apart till they reached) 


the marl-pit. 

It was just before we came to this spot that we parted,” observed William ; 
“therefore it is plain that she must have gone back to the fair, or we should 
have met her long ere this.” 

*Inconsiderate girl!’ said Sarah, ‘I fear it is as you say, and as I am al- 
ready so far on the road] am determined to proceed to Scrapeton, and endea-| 
vour to prevail upon her to return with me.” 


William Parry assented to the propriety of so doing, and continued to attend) 


project into execution, than im letting it remain where it was. 


“For,” thought he, “ the waters are dark and muddy, and the pit very deep 
and cavernous, and Parry will only make a cursory examination of the place, 
‘having no just reasou to conclude that Phillis has actually been murdered. 
Might not her absence be accounted for under the more probable supposition 
that she had eloped with one of the officers of a regiment lately quartered in 
Scerapeton and its viemity.”” And he felt actually angry with William Parry 
for not suggesting such a suspicion. 

That thought did indeed cross Sarali’s mind ; but she had all along been im- 
pressed with a foreboding that something fatal had befallen herssister from her 


| ill-starred visit to the fair, and now that presentiment appeared to her as verified. 


Barak Johnson felt a strong inclination to say that he had seen Philhs, in a 
postchaise with an officer, at an early hour, on the London road that morning ; 
——but then he feared to incur suspicion, by acknowledging that be had seen her 
atall. Next, he debated on sending a letter to her fatner as from a gentleman 
who had taken her into keeping ; but this plan like the other was objectionable 
and fraught with danger, and before he could resolve on any scheme for remov- 
‘ing from the minds of Phillis’s friends the impression that she had been mur- 
dered, his deliberations were interrupted by the tamultuous tread and busy mur- 
murs of an approaching multitude. 
| He ascended to his chamber-window, which commanded a view of the cross- 
‘roads at the entrance of Woodfield, and beheld a vast concourse of people ad- 
‘vaneing towards the village, from the direction of the marl-pitlaae. His colour 
jwent and came, and his heart died within him, as the apprehension occurred to 
his guilty mind, that the body of his victim had already been discovered ; but 
then he endeavoured to reassure his fluttered spirits by the thought, that these 
were some of the numerous visiters to the yesterday’s fair, who had spent the 
night in the town, and were now returning in company to their respective houses, 
Yet, as the crowd drew nearer and nearer he was convinced both from their 


Sarah; but they walked as before, in silence, for both were engaged in a train! numbers and the vehemence of their gestures, and the loud and earnest man- 
of painful reflections, and their manners were iutually distant and constrained.| er in which they were discussing some subject of apparently great excitement 
The clocks were striking four when they entered Scrapeton, which presented| to all parties, that something more than ordinary had occasioned the gathering 
a revolting picture of the demoralizing effect of fairs on the lower classes of so-| together of such a throng, which momentarily increased ; for he perceived that 
— A scene which might indeed have excited a smile from a humorist, but|'people from all quarters ran eagerly to join themselves to this moving mass. 
sould scarcely have been witnessed by a Christian without horror, | Guilt is always apprehensive, and when Barak Johnson observed the demea- 


> 
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nour of the people, and saw them enter Woodfield, his breath grew short, and) evening was such, as left little doubt on the minds of the coroner, and eleven 
his knees smote each other with an audible sound ; what then were his feelings, ‘of the jury, that he was guilty of the crime with which he was charged. 

when he plainly perceived that six men in the centre of the crowd, bore on their | The young man with whom Phillis was dancing when William Parry entered 
shoulders, extended on a gate, which had been taken from its hinges to form a. the room, went so far as to depose, “that he had observed to Sophy Cooper 
temporary bier, a form which, though shrouded beneath a large cloak, too plainly amd the rest of the /adies, that he did not consider it was safe for Phillis to go 
displayed the outlines and proportions of the human figure, to be mistaken alma William Parry in the humour he then was; for his looks, manner, and the 


ary other object; while the rigid stiffness of its attitude, and its motionless! |tones of his voice were furious, and indicative of malice.” 


composure denoted, no less than the solemnity of the steps of the bearers, and 
the grief, horror, and wonder, depicted on the countenances of the attendant 
multitude, that it was a corpse—the corpse of a murdered person. 

And as it passed beneath the windows of Barak Johnson, he recognised, 
with speechless dismay. the long fair ringlets of Phillis Waters, some of which 


had escaped from beneath the cloak that covered her lifeless form, and hung! | 


dripping over the shoulders of one of the men who assisted in carrying her cold 
remains 
There was a general murmur, then a sudden hush and breathless silence 


among the dense crowd, as the melancholy group stopped at the door of her fa-|| 


ther's house, and the rude bier was carried slowly and cautiously within the lit- 
tle wicket-gate, through which she had so lately passed with light and buoyant 
steps, full of health, life, and loveliness, in all the pride of conscious beauty, 
attired in gala array. Poor Phillis, her cold, cold form was still clothed in the 
trappings of earthly vanity, though wet and discoloured by the dank, green 
waters from which she had just been drawn. And her cornelian necklace and 
brooch, long gold pendants, and glittering waist-buckle, might have afforded a 
moral lesson vn the folly of unsuitable adornments to the young aud thought- 
less of her own sex, who place an undue importance on the acquisition of suc 
_— and too often procure them by means in direct violation of the law o 

od 


These, together with the money in her purse, remaiming untouched, aflorded 


a convincing proof that no common ruffian had perpetrated the murder, else | 


those articles of value would have been abstracted. Barak Johnson heard 
with a faltering heart this inference, proclaimed by every voice in the crowd 
beneath his window, and expected momentarily to liear himself denounced as 
the probable murderer. But when he saw the father and sister of his victim 
approaching to look upon the face of the dead, his feelings overpowered hun. 
A cold thrill of horror ran through his veins, he became sick and faint, the clul- 
ly drops of agony rose on his shuddering flesh, the light forsook his eyes, and 
he sank down in a swoon, yet not so deep as to render him wholly insensible to 
what was passing beneath. 

The name of Phillis Waters still rang in bis guilty ears, mingled with words 
that were sometimes partially, sometimes wholly indistinct, like a confused, 
buzzing murmur, of which he strove in vain to catch the meaning, though his 
corporeal powers were suspended, and hits gigantic frame reclined at its full 
length in lifeless immobility. 


as guilt alone can experience, broke upon his fainting ear. Its immediate ef- 
fect was to rouse him from his swoon, not by gradual progressive recovery, but 


business of the intruder. 


It was a summons to form one of the coroner's jury, then assembling to hold, I 
know a Suffolk person all over the world. I have travelled England 


through, over aud over, and if forty people were present from forty different 


an inquest on the body of Phillis Waters. 
Horror upon horror,” thought Barak Johnson ; “all is horror!” 


Yet even in this there was matter for self-congratulation, since his being no-) 


minated to such an office afforded an indubitable proof that no shadow of sus- 


picion had attached itself to him, and when he reflected how much his own se-, 


There was not only exaggeration, but absolute falsehood in this statement ; 
nevertheless, it was corroborated by the evidence of Sophy Cooper and her 
companions, and it made a great impression against the prisoner. 
|| Wiliam Parry and Sarah were alike nate at the unexpected but strong 
|\tide of coincidences, which appeared to attach the suspicion of the crime on 


‘|him. Sarah’s inward persuasion of his innocence availed nothing ; for her own 
| testimony of having met hin alone, and in a great state of excitement, in the 
|marl-pit lane, at a time so completely corresponding with that at which the 


||murder must have been committed, contributed more powerfnlly to corroborate 
||the mass of evidence against him than any thing beside. It even had its 


| weight with herself ; for as the appalling coincidence struck her attention, she 
smote her hands together, and turning suddenly to the prisoner, she ex- 
‘claimed, 

| “Oh! William, William, have you indeed done this 

|| * No, Sarah, believe it not !” he replied, in a firm voice ; ‘and if | die for 
it, my innocent blood will be on the head of the murderer, and will add to his 
|jcondemnation in that dreadful day when the secrets of all hearts will be re- 
\\vealed.”’ 


hi}, One circumstance was in Pargy's favour. The blind witness was positive 
(jn his opinion, that he was uot the person with whom he held parley by the 
side of the fatal pit ; and when asked the reason for his conclusion he re- 
iphed, 


* The voice is different.” 

| ‘* May not your ear deceive you sometimes !"' asked the coroner. 

| “It never did yet,” returned the blind man; ‘and T tell you to a certainty, 
ithat the prisoner is not the persor. with whom I talked by the marl-pit. The 


prisoner passed me on the road from Scrapeton. He was talking to a young 
woman, ‘They were quarrelling. It appeared to be a lover's quarrel, and she 
|was very aggravating in her speech ; but they outwalked me, for 1 am slow 
jand careful in my steps, being blind as you see. Soon after I heard a woman's 
voice in distress. I thought it must be the same, and quickened my pace ; but 


just before I reached the spot whence it preceeded, I heard a great splash, 


jand knew by the sound that it was the plunge of a human body ito deep wa- 


i ** How came you to know such a sound so well as to form that conclusion !"” 
asked the coroner. 
** Because,” replied the witness, ‘1 had once a sister who fell over a high 


A fearful consciousness of the peril of his situation was present with him, |bauk into a mill-stream, and was drowned, no one being near her but myself, 


which appeared to suggest the necessity of shaking off the torpor that inthralled | 


him, when a loud abrupt knocking at his door, startling bun with such terrors} , t ; 
: P y 8 lago, but it has never been absent from mine ear, and how could I be deceived 


when I heard again a sound like that? ‘The murderer told me a rail had fallen 


with a sudden impetus, which instantancously restored suspended animation a es reer but I knew it was false, before I tried the railing with my staff, 
for he sprang at once upon his fect, and demanded in a loud, stern voice, the|/4"4 found it all firm and fast. His voice was peculiar—it was harsh and loud, 


\who could not give her aid ; and I shall never forget my feelings. when, in the 
wnidst of my darkness, [ heard that plunge. It must now be near forty years 


with a north-country burr, like a border-man. ‘That of the prisoner is clear and 
ipleasant, and he speaks singingly, like all the people about here, by which you 


‘counties, I could tell you every man's county by his speech, unless they were 
ithe high bred gentry who go to London schools, and get mocked out of their 


jhative tongues ull ne one knows who they be or where they come from.” 


curity would be ensured by his accepting it he resolved, since he had already || A cold perspiration had bedewed Barak Johnson's forehead during the exa- 


sacrificed so much to elude the dreadful penalty of the crime he had commit- 
ted, that he would not now retreat, but armed himself with a front of iron, to 
go through the worse than fiery ordeal that awaited him. 

But, oh! it required a heart as well as front of iron, to unite with the rest: 
of the jurors in examining the corpse of his victim. Nor could imagination 
conceive any torture more agonizing than that ef being called upon to look, with 


mination of the blind witness, whose accurate description of his voice caused 
verse nerve in his gigantic frame to vibrate with a cold thrill of terror; but so 
\strong was the prejudice on the minds of his fellow-jurors, that William Parry 
was the murderer of Phillis Waters, that they declared themselves unanimous 


jin that opinion, and directed Johnson, their foreman, to pronounce the verdict of 


“* Wilful Murder” against the unfortunate young man. 


unshrinking firmness, on the pale and distorted features,—fixed in the rigidity |, For a moment Barak Johnson recoiled with horror at the idea of suffering an 
of their death convulsion. by the coldness of the waters into which he had |innocent person to pay the dreadful penalty of his guilt. He demanded five 


plunged her,—of the woman whom he had madly loved, and barbarously mur-| Minutes for consideration, and obtained a pause of additional agony, while he 
dered. || struggled between the witness of conscience, and the power of evil, in his be- 


The morbid irritability occasioned by the repeated draughts ef raw liquor, 
which he had swallowed in the course of the preceding day, which had had the’ 
fatal effect of aggravating, to a paroxysm approaching to freuzy the passion 
into which he had worked himself up during his last interview with the unfor-| 
tunate girl, had subsided ; and while he remembered how bitterly she had plead-| 
ed for her life, the blackened marks of his murderous and relentless grasp on her 
fair throat—that throat whose graceful contour might have afforded a model 
for the chisel of a Baily, stared accusingly upon him, and seemed to upbraid. 
him with the deed. Yet he forced himself to examme these minutely, and to. 
affect calmness, as he joined with his fellow-jurors in reasoning on his own bar-, 
barous work, while his heart beat thick and tearfully with secret apprehension, | 
lest the evidence to which his attention wascallea should prove such as to point 
the suspicions of the crime to himself, more particularly as he beheld among, 
the witnesses tlre blind beggar with whom he had held the brief conference al-| 
ready recorded, beside the marl-pit. i 

It was in consequence of this person’s representations that the pit had been! 
searched, and the body of the murdered girl had been discovered. | 

There too, were the heartstricken father, and the pale, tearful sister of his) 
victim, who had been summoned in the first bitterness of their overwhelming} 
calamity to identify the body of Phillis, and to render their testimony as to the! 
time and circumstanees of her going to the fair, in returning from which a fate! 
so dreadful had overtaken ber. 

Tiere also was Willian Parry, whose situation was more distressing than) 
theirs, more critical than Barak Johuson’s; for he had been dragged from the! 
deathbed of his expiring aunt, and brought thither on suspicion of bemg the, 
murderer of Phillis Waters. A mass of the most extraordinary circumstantial, 
evidence that ever deceived 4 jury, pointed against him. He was the last per- 


son with whom the deceased had been seen. High words had passed between’ 


them on the evening previous to the murder, and on the night of the fair, at the 
house of her cousin, from which, after an angry altercation, lie had used the au-| 
thority of an affianced husband in withdrawing her, and she had never beer scen: 
after she had quitted the town of Scrapeton in his company. 
Sophy Cooper and her friends had been highly offended, at the undisguised) 
contempt which he had expressed of the pursuits in which he found them en-| 
d, and now they had a dreadful opportunity in gratifying their vindictive 
eelings in return ; and the evidence they gave of his conduct on that eventful 


nighted soul. But here temptation assailed the gloomy fanatic in one of its 
subtlest forins. 

* Have I not,”’ he mentally said, ‘* broken the law of God too deeply already 
to increase my own damnation by any additional aet of guilt, to which sell- 
preservation may now reluctantly compel me. I am abandoned of God, given 
up to mine own reprobate mind, as a vessel of wrath formed and fitted for de- 
struction, and if I perish, I perish, for it must needs have been so.’ 

Thus communed the unhappy man within himself ; and while, with strange 
self-delusion, he excused his crimes by denying the existence of free will, he 
exercised it in resisting the strivings of conscience, and making himself the in- 
jstrument of those who, acting in ignorance, formed their jndgment according 
to outward appearances, when, as foreman of the coroner's jury, he stood forth, 
and with his own lips, pronounced the verdict of ‘* Wilful Murder against Wil- 
liam Parry.” 

At the sound of the first syllable uttered by Barak Jolson, the blind witness 
ptarted, and turned his sightless orbs upon his face, with a look that alarmed 
the conscious murderer with the idea that those large expressive eyes recog- 
nised him, through the thick darkness that clouded their visual powers. The 
inward principle of the immaterial mind, to which the sense of sight is a sub- 
servient organ, did indeed struggle to penetrate the film by which the exercise 
of its outward faculties were impeded, and prevented from corroborating the 
levidence of the ear, whose quick impulse it inysteriously but vainly obeyed, and 
\before the verdict was fully pronounced, he exclaimed aloud, 
| ** The voice ! the voice !” 

* Whose '—whose '”’ was the eager query of the excited spectators. 

‘Lhe blind witness laid his stick on the arm of the foreman of the jury, and 
briefly and impressively replied, 

Behold the man!” 

*'The hand of the Lord ts against me ! 
sunk down in a deep swoon. 

Witnesses now appeared, to testify against him circumstances, before unre- 
garded, but now that suspicion was pointed at him, assuming a fearful impor- 
tance. 

He had been seen lingering in the marl-pit lane, near the spot where the 
murder was committed, at various times that evening, by different people, to 
whom he was well known. Then there was the certainty that his bed had not 


” 


exclaimed Barak Johnson, and he 
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been slept in that night, and he had been seen to return to bis house ata very Se truce it ts that in minds of cnergy grief adds, rather than diminishes, stron’) , 

early hour in the morning. Lastly, some of the loug far hair of Phillis Waters for 

was found entangled amoung the metal buttons of the coat which he had worn * Grief is proud, and makes its owner stout.” 

on that day, which had evidently been rent away during the desperate but in- | Susksreare, 

effectual struggles of the unhappy girl, and had remained there, unobserved by ‘That is when grief has been caused by unmerciful oppression. 

the murderer, to afford the most conclusive evidence of his crime. _ The father, brothers, lover, the all of poor Kate Kearney had been rent from 
Barak Johnson was fully cominitted for trial. and finally suffered the awful! her by brute violence ; they had died nobly, but they were of humble rank, and 

sentence of the law. He acknowledged his guilt, and the train of circumstan- her heart was their sole monument ; and, perhaps, she felt it a pride and aduty 

ces which had led to it, but he sullenly intrenched himself behind the Antino- to preserve that monument to them to the utmost, by living on —clinging to a 

mian doctrine of nis creed, when urged to repentance of the crime ; declaring lonely existence. She who had energy enough to confront the man of blood 

that he had acted under the impulse of immatable destiny, and had done nothing (on his ruthless career, was not a character to yield to sorrow unresistingly, and 

but what had been decreed for him from the beginning of time; for lis had eseape tuto an early grave 

been a lost soul, before its entrance upon its earthly pilgrimage. She lived unmarried and in waut, far beyond the allotted period of humani- 
Some months after these melancholy events, William Parry became the hus-|\ty ; for she was seen at the age of 118 gomg on crutches, and in great though 

band of Sarah Waters, with whom he enjoyed that calm domestic happiness,’ decent poverty, by the father of Beauchamp Bagnall Harvey, a name, unhap- 

which no reasonable person could have expected to taste, as the husband of her pily, too well known in the recent annals of Wexford. It was from the pro- 


beautiful but heartless sister. tracted age of this unfortunate woman that the saying, “ as old as Kate Kear- 
—$—$<$$<—a _ ney,”’ took its rise. A short time before the Irish rebellion of 1798, in which 
KATE KEARNEY. Bagnall Harvey took solamentable a part,he meutioned the story to a gentleman, 


a citizen of Bristol (though a native of Dublin), aud proposed raising a sub- 
‘scription in erder to erect a monument to the memory of Kate Kearney. But 
the breaking out of the Rebellion in 98, and the part Harvey performed in it, 
‘turned his attention from the poor desolate centenarian. 

Well had it been for himseli aud his country had he remembered to good 
purpose the barbarities of the Cromwellian troops et the taking of Wextord, 
and had been warned by them before he invoked the fiends of civil war to riot 
sted hoo over the same ground that had recked with the blood of all dear to Kate 

ecarnecy. 


** As old as Kate Kearney” is a common Irish adage. But let it not be sup- 
posed that it alludes to the celebrated Kate Kearney, “who dwelt on the 
banks of Killarney,” whose charms were so great that all susceptible souls were 
warned,— 

“From the glance of her eye 
Shun danger and fly, 
For fatal’s the glance of Kate Kearney.” 

No. Beauties, though they may live to attain dowagerism, are vever lat 
down to remembrance as old ; they are only remembered as in their bloom ; 


their latter-day faces do not go down to posterity in proverb or in song. Who 
MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
True, there have been one or two fortunate dames, who, like wine, are sup- Parr VIIL. 


posed to have improved by time (not “like sour ale in simmer,” as Davie Ge- | ‘Tye action was a series of those grand maveuvres in which the Pru: sians ex- 
latly says), and the charms of whose old age have been transmitted to us on ‘celled sll the other troops of Europe. From the spot ou which | -tood, the 


marble or in song. Paul, the Silentiary, assured his mistress, — whole immense plam, to the foot of the detiles of Argonne, was visible; but the 
* For me thy wrinkles have more charms, combat, or rather the successivn of combats, was fought along the range of hills 

Dear Lydia, than a smoother face, at the distance of some miles. These | could discover only by the roar of the 

I'd rather fold thee in my arms, guns, and by an occasional cloud of s noke rising among the trees. ‘The chief 

Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. Prussian force stood in columns inthe plain below me, t derk masses, meking 

‘To me thy autumn is more sweet, an occasional movement in advance from time to time, or sending forth a 

More precious than their vernal rose ; mounted officer to the troops m action. Parks of artillery tay formed im the 

Their summer warms not with a heat spaces between the columns, aud the baggage, a much more verious aid curi- 

So potent as thy winter glows.” ous sight than the troops, balting in the wide grounds vo! what scemed some 


When Madame de Mirepoix sent a lock of her grey hair with some person- juoble mansion, had already begun to exhibit the appearance of a country fair. 
of-quality-like verses to her cavalier servente, the Duke de Nivernois, the Excepting this busy part of the scene, few things struck uc as less like what | 


courtier assured her in equally neat stanzas, that,— had conceived of actual wer, than the quictuess of every thing | elore and around 
* The little Loves are infants ever, me. The columus might nearly as well have been sire ts of rock; end the 
The Graces are of every age.” engagement in frout was so utterly lost to view m the forest, thet, except for 


And a stone in Ely Cathedral records the name of Ursula Upcher, who at the occasional sound of the cannon, | might have looked upon the whole secne 
seventy-seven found an admirer of nineteen doating enough (lke herself) to as the immense picture of a quier Flewist holiday. The landscepe was beauti- 
marry her. ful. Some showery nights bad revived the verdure, of which France has so 

But of the gallant Greek, Frenchman, and Englishman, we may opine that ‘seldom to boast in autuinn ; sud the green of the plain elmost rivalled the deh- 
the sly old gentlersan-usher at the court of Justinian was quizzing,—that M. cious verdure of home. The chai of hills, extending for many a league, was 
le Duc was constrained by the stately courtesy of the ancien régime to give a! covered with one of the most extersive forests of the kingdun ‘Tbe colors of 
civil answer to “ begging-the-question” verses. How could he, like the surly this vast mass of foliage were glowing in all the powerful hues of the dectining 


minster Harlai, tell a lady of fashion she was “ an old ape!” year, and the cluuds, which slowly descended up.n the herison, with all the 

As for Dame Upcher's* bridegroom, he was surely smitten, not with her- tinges of the west burning through their folds, appeared scarcely more than a 

self, but herhavings. She had been the widow Coxee, and _loftier portion of those sheets of gold and purple which shone along the crown 
** Little Cupid took his stand of the hills. 

Upon the widow’s jointure land.”’ | But while [ lugered, gazing on the rich and tranquil luxury of the scene, al- 


But Kate Kearney, the charmer of Killarney, is known to us only by report of most forgetting that there was war in the world, | was suddenly recalled to a 
her youthful beauty. ‘The Kate Kearney, whose longevity has passed into a more substantial condition of that world by the sound of a trumpet, and the ar- 
proverb, was a native of Wexford, and 1s, or ought to be, an historical person- rival of my troop, who had at length struggled up the hill, evideutly surprised 
age. | at finding me there, when the suttlers were in full employment within a few 
In the year 1649, Cromwell, reeking from the slaughter committed at the |hundred yards below. ‘Their petition was uuanimous, to be allowed to refresh 
storming of Tredah, appeared before Wexford, and commenced the siege.’ |themselves and their horses at this rare opportunity ; and their request, though 
The garrison made some slight defence, but shortly held a parley, to treat for respectful in its words, yet was so decisive in its tone, that to comply was fully 
terms of capitulation. During the parley the garrison neglected their guards, jas much my policy as my inclination. [ mounted my horse, and proceeded, 
as some write, or, as others aver, the guards were drawn off by the treachery according to the humble * command” of my brave dragoons ‘This was @ most 
of Stafford, the governor. Cromwell's troops rushed into the town, and fol- popular movement—the men, the very horses, evidently rejoiced. ‘The fatigue 
lowing the command of their stern general, to give no quarter, commenced a jof our hard riding was past in a moment—the riders laughed and sang, the 
furious and indiscriminate butchery. The young, the old, the woman, the in-) chargers snorted aud pranced ; aud, when we trotted, huzzaing, 1 to the bag- 
fant, the armed, the defenceless, all fell victims m the carnage. gage lines, half their motley crowd evidently conceived thet some sovereign 
Cromwell rode slowly and triumphantly up the principal street, unmoved by| prince was come in fiery haste to make the campaign. We were received 
the yells and screams, and the rivers of blood and mangled carcasses, that met with all the applanse that is given by the suttler to all arrivals with a full purse 
his ears and eyes. As he advanced, he came to an isolated group of dead. |\in the holsters, and a handsome valise, no matier from what source filled, on 
There lay an old man weltering in his blood, and the corpses of several young |the croupe of the charger. But we had scarcely begun to taste the gifts that 
men heaped around him. A girl, respectably dressed, and apparently about jfurtune had sent us im the shape of huge sausages aud brown bread—the lnru- 
seventeen years of age, hung over the bleeding bodies, wringing her hands in rics ! for which the soldier of ‘leutchland wooes the goddess of war—than we 
an agony too deep for words or tears. But she started up at the near tramp |fuend ourselves ordercd to move off the ground, by the peremptory maudete 
of the war-horse ; and,snatching with a frantic grasp at the bridle, she stopped jof a troop of the Royal Guard, who had followed our movement, more hungry, 
the animal, and glared upon his rider. Her hair was flung back from her fore-, more thirsty, and more taced and epauleted than ourselves. ‘The Hulans tossed 
head, and fell dishevelled on her shoulders ; her brow and hands were stained (their lances; and it had nearly been a business of cold steel, whew their officer 
with blood, her eyes were wild, and her cheeks deadly pale. She presented |rode up, to demand the sword of the presumptuous mutineer who had thus da- 
such a ghastly appearance, ‘hat even Cromwell's iron heart quailed for a mo- tingly questioned his right to starve us. While | was deliberating for a momeut 
ment. between the shame of a forced retreat, and the awkwarduess of taking the bull 
“In the name of God,” she addressed him, im a voice hvarse from emotion, |by the horns, in the shape of the King's Guard, | beard a loud leugh, and my 
—“ in the name of God, have you not had blood enough! Look! there lie|\vame pronounced, or rather roared, iu the broadest ecc: nts of Germany. My 
my father, my brothers, my betrothed husband,—all that belonged to me '|/friend Varnhorst wasthe man. ‘The indefatigable avd good-humored Vam- 
Does not this satisfy you! Have you not lad blood enough ? How will you |hurst, who did every thing, and was every where, was slivking my hand with 
answer to a merciful Creator for what you have already shed !* Cromwell ut- the honest grasp of his hovest nature, aud congratulating me on my return. 
tered not a word, but disengaged his bridle from her grasp, aud rode on. Yet We have to do with 4 set of sharp fellows,” said he, * in these Freneh ; a 
the appearance and the words uf Kate Kearney had awed him, and he gave regiment of their light cavalry has somehow or other made its way between 
unmediate orders to stop the carnage : a remuant was saved, a miserable rem- \the columns of our infantry, and has been picking up Hrsslers last night. 
nant indeed ; but Wexford was happier in this respect than Tredah, from which ‘The duke, with whom you happen to have established a avouritism that would 
but one solitary individual escaped with life from the sword of Cromwell's fava- make you a chamberlain at the court of Brunswick, if you were not assassinated 
tical soldiers. , previously by the envy of the other chamberlaius, or pruked by some lover of the 
Kate Kearney survived the siege of Wexford, aud the slaugliter of all uvar ++ dames d’honneur,” was beginning to be uneasy about you ; and, as I had the 
and dear to her, for upwards of a century : so true is it, that \|peculias good fortune of the Chevalier Marston's acquaintance, | was sent to 


P ** Existence may be borue, and the deep root pick him up if he-had fallen in honourable combat in the plains of Champagne, 
Of life and sufferance inake its firm abode or if any fragment of him were recoverable from the hands of the peasantry, to 
Iu bare and desolated bosoms: mute \preserve it for the family mausoleum.” 
The camel labours with the heaviest load.” | 1 anxiously enquired the news of the army, aud the progress oi the great opera- 


Childe Harold, canto iv. | |tiou which was then going on. 


“ We have beaten every thing before us for these three hours,” was the an- 
e Daughte f , Dean called Sappho ig Ts, 
talents. She 4 two her death. swer. The resistance in the plain was slight, for the French evidently in- 
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tended to make their stand only in the forest. But the duk 


e has pushed them| excited to the highest piteh : all pressed forward to the front, and their cries, 


strongly on the right flank ; and, as you may perceive, the attack goes on in/)in all the languages of the frontier of Europe, the voices of the officers, and 
force.” He pointed to the entrance of one of the defiles, where several columns||the clangour of the bugles and trumpets became an absolute Babel, but an in- 


were in movement, and where the smoke of the firing lay heavily above the} 
trees. He then laid his watch on the table beside our champagne flask. ‘* The 
time is come to execute another portion of my orders. What think you of fol- 
lowing me, and seeing a little of the field ” 

“Nothing could delight me more. J aim perfectly at your service.”’ 

“ Then mount, and in five minutes I shall show yon one of the first officers 
in Europe, the Count Clairfait. he is a Walloon, ’tis true. and has the ill luck 
to be an Austrian brigadier besides. and, to finish his misfortune, has served 
only against the Turks. But for all that, if any man in the army now in the 
field is fit to succeed to the command, that man is the Count Clairfait. I only 
wish that he were a Prussian.” 

** Has he had any thing to do in the campaign ?”’ 

“Every thing that has been done. He has commanded the whole advance 
guard of the army ; and let me whisper this in your ear—if his advice had been 
taken a week ago, we should by this time have been smoking our cigars in the 
Palais Royal.” 

‘“ T am impatient to be introduced to the Comte ; let us mount and ride on.” 
He looked at his watch again. 

* Not for ten minutes tocome. If Iimade my appearance before him five. 
minutes in advance of the time appointed by my orders, Clairfait would order: 
me into arrest if I were his grandmother. He is the strictest disciplinarian be-| 
tween this and the North Pole.” | 

“ A faultless monster himself, I presume.” 

“Nearly so; he has but one fanlt—he is too fond of the sabre and bayonet.| 
‘Charge,’ is his word of command. His school was among the ‘Turks, and he 


fights ala Turque.” 

“T should like him the better for it. That dash and daring is the very thing 
for success.” 

* Ay, ay—edge and point are good things in their way. But they are the, 
temptations of the general. Frederick's maxiin was—'The bullet for the infan-' 
try, the spur for the dragoon. ‘The weight of fire is the true test of infantry, 
the rapidity of charge is the true test of cavalry. ‘The business of a general) 
is mManeeuvring—to menace masses by greater masses, to throw the weight of 
an army ona flank, to pierce a centre while the flanks were forced to stand and 
see it beaten ; these were Frederick's lessons to his staff: and if Clairfait shall 
go on, with his perpetual hand to hand work, those sharp Frenchinen will soon 
learn his trade, and perhaps pay him back in his owncoin. But, Halt squadron 
Dress—advance in parade order.” 

While I was thus taking my first tuition in the art of heroes, we had rode 
through a deep ravine, from which, with some difficulty, we had struggled our 
way to a space of more level ground. ur disorder on reaching it, required 
all the count’s ready skill to bring us into a condition fit for the eye of this for- 
midable Austrian. But before we were complete, a group of mounted officers! 
were seen coming from a column of glittering lances and sabres, resting on the! 
distant verge of the plain. My friend pronounced the name of Clairfait, and 1 
was introduced to the officer who was afterwards to play so distinguished a 
part in the gallant and melancholy history of the Flemished fields. [ had pic-| 
tured to myself the broad, plump face of the Walloon. J saw a countenance, 
darkened probably by the sultry exposure of his southern campaigns, but of sin- 
gular depth and power. It was impossible to doubt, that within the noble fore- 
head before me, was lodged an intelligence of the first order. His manners! 
were co d, yet not uncourteous, and to me he spoke with more than usual atten-| 
tion. But when he alluded to the proceedings of the day, and was informed 
by Varnhorst that the time appointed for his movement was come, I never saw 
a more rapid transition from the phlegm of the Netherlander to the vividness of 
the man of courage and genius. Waiting with his watch in his hand for the ex | 
act moment appointed in the brief despatch, it had no sooner arrived than the) 
word was given, and his whole force, composed of Austrian light infantry and 
cavalry, moved forward. Nothing could be more regular than the march for 
the first half mile ; but we then entered a portion of the forest, or rather its bor- 
der, thinly scattered over an extent of broken country : topreserve the regulari- 
ty of a movement along a high-road, soon began to be wholly impossible. ‘The 
officers soon gave up the attempt in despair, and the troops enjoyed the disor- 
der in the highest degree. ‘The ground was so interseeted with stnall trenches, 
cut by the foresters, that every half dozen yards presented a leap, and the clumps' 
of bushes made it continually necessary to break the ranks. Wherever I look- 
ed, I now saw nothing but all the animation of an immense skirmish, the use of 
sabre and pistol alone excepted. Between two and three thousand cavalry, 
mounted on the finest horses of Austria and Turkey, galloping in all a 
some springing over the rivulets, some dashing through the thickets, all in the 
highest spirits, calling out to each other, laughing at each other's mishaps, their 
horses in as high spirits as themselves, bounding, rearing, neighing, springing 
like deer ; trumpets sounding, standards tossing, officers commanding in tones 
of helpless authority, to which noone listened, and at which they themselves 
often laughed. ‘The whole, like a vast school broke loose for a holiday ; the 
most joyous, sportive, and certainly the most showy display that had ever caught 
my eye. ‘The view strongly reminded me of some of the magnificent old hunt- 
ing pieces by Snyders, the field sports of the Archduke Ferdinand, with the 
landscape and horses by Rubens and Jordaens : there we had every thing but 
the stag or the boar, and the dogs. We had the noble trees, the rich deep 
pisces, the sunny openings, the masses of green; and all crowded with life. 


ut how infinitely superiorin interest! No holiday sport, nor imperial pageant, | p« 


but an army rushing into action ; one of the great instruments of human power} 
and human change called into energy. ‘Thousands of bold lives about to be 
periled ; a victory about to be achieved, which might fix the fate of Europe ; 
or perhaps losses to be sustained which might cover the future generation with 
clouds ; and allthis is on the point of being done. No lazy interval to chill ex- 
pectancy ; within the day, within the hour, nay, within the next five hundred 
yares, the decisive moment might be come. 

Still we rushed on ; the staff pausing from ume to tume to listen to the dis-' 
tant cannonade, and ascertain by its faintness or loudness, the progress of the} 
attack which had been made on the great centre and right defiles of the forest. 
In one of these, while I had ridden up as near as the broken ground would 
suffer me, towards Count Clairfait, he made a gesture to me to look upwards,| 
and I saw, almost for the first time, a smile on his countenance. I followed the: 
gesture, and saw, what to me was the novelty of a huge shell, leisurely as it 
seemed, traversing the air. ‘The Count and his staff immediately galloped in 
all directions ; but | had not eseaped a hundred yards, when the shell dropped, 
into the spot where I had been standing, and burst with a tremendous explo-| 
sion almost immediately on its touching the ground. The cavalry had dispers- 
ed, and the explosion was, I believe, without injury. But this, at least, gave 
evidence that the enemy were not far off, and the eagernees of the troops was 


finitely bold and joyous one. The yagers were now ordered to clear the way, 
and a thousand Tyrolese and ‘Transylvanian sharpshooters rushed forward to 
line the border. A heavy firing commenced, and the order was given to halt 
the cavalry until the effect of he fire was produced. ‘This was speedily done; 
the enemy, evidently in inferior force and unprepared for this attack, gave way, 
and the first squadrons which reached the open ground made a dash among 
thein, and took the greater part prisoners. 

‘This whole day was full of splendid exhibitions. On reaching the edge of 
the wood, the first object below us was the succession of deep columns which 
I had seen some hours before, and which appeared to have been rooted to the 
ground ever since. But an aide-de-camp from the circle where the count 
stood, darted down on the plain, and, as if a flash of lightning had awoke 
them, all were instantly in motion. ‘The columns on the right now made a 
sudden rush forward, and to my surprise, four or five strong brigades,which ra- 
pidly followed from the centre, took up their position. 

Varnhorst, who had been beside me during the whole day, now exhibited 
great delight. “1 told you,”’ said he, “ that Clairfait would turn out well. I 


‘see that he has been taught in our school. Observe that mancuvre ;”” he con- 


tinued his comment with increasing force of gesture—“ That was the Great 
l'rederic’s favorite, the oblique formation. The finest invention in tactics ; 
with that he gained Kosbach, and beat the French and Austrians ; with that he 
gained the battle of Breslau ; and with that he gained the grand fight of Tor- 
gau, and finished the war. Yet the king said that he had learned the maneu- 
vre from E:paminondas, and was only fighting the battle of Leuctra over again. 
But look there !” He pointed to a rising ground, a bloff of the forest ndge, 
to which a battalion of sharpshooters were hastening ; it had seemed destitute 
of defence, and the sharpshooters, were already beginning to scramble up its 
sides, when on the instant a large body of the enemy which had been covered 
by the forest, rushed upon its sammit with a shout, and poured down a general 
volley. ‘The whole Prussian line returned it by one tremendous discharge. 
‘The drams and trumpets struck up, the battalions and squadrons advanced, 
singing their national hymn. ‘The skirmishers poured forward and the battle 
began. How shall I speak of what J felt at that noment; the sensation was 
indeseribable! It was iningled of all feelings but personal. I was absorbed in 
that glorious roar, in that bold burst of human struggle, in all that was wild, 
ardent, and terrible in the power of man. I had not a thought of any thin 

but of the martial pomp and spirit-stirring grandeur of the scene before me. i 
was aroused from my contemplations by the loud laugh of my veteran friend ; 
he was trying the benefit of a large brandy flask, which I remembered, and 
with some not very respectful opinion of his temperance, to have seen him 
place in ene of his holsters at our visit to the suttlers. He now offered it to 
me. ** You look wretchedly pale,” said he ; ‘our kind of life is too rough for 
you gentleman diplomats, and you wili find this glass right Nantz, the very 
best thing, if not the only good thing, that its country has to give.” This tock 
me down from my heroics at once ; the brandy was first-rate, and I found my- 
self restored tothe level of the word at once, and infinitely the better for the 
he leading columns 


Joperation. We now followed the advance of the troops. 


iad already forced their way into the entrance of the forest ; but it was a forest 
of three leagues’ depth and twice the number in length, a wooded province, 
and the way was fought foot by foot. Itis only justice to the French to say, 
that they fought well—held the pass boldly—often charged our advance, and 
gave way only when they were on the point of being surrounded. But our su- 
periority of discipline and numbers combined, did not suffer the success to 
be for a moment doubtful. Still, as we followed, the battle raged in the depths 
of the forest, already as dark as if night had come on—our only light the inces- 
sant illumination of the musketry, and the bursts of tre from the howitzers and 
guns. 

As we were standing on the last height at the entrance of the defile, “* Look 
round,” exclaimed Varnhorst, ‘and take your first lesson in our art, if you 
ever adopt the trade of soldiership. ‘The Duke has outwitted the Frenchmar. 
I suspected something of this sort in the morning, when I first heard his gurs 
so far to the nght. I allow that the enemy may be puzzled for a while who has 
five passes to defend, with half a dozen leages between them, and a Prussian 
army in front ready to make him choose. He has evidently drawn off the 
strength of his gtroops to the Duke’s point of attack, and has stripped the 
wing before us. Clairfait s mass has been thrown upon it, and the day is our 
own. Onward.” 

The roads and the surrounding glades gave fearful evidence of the obstinacy 
of the struggle; but it also gave some curious evidence of the force of habit 
in making light of the troubles of life. The cavalry, which had been compa- 
ratively unemployed, from the nature of the service during the day, had taken 
advantage of the opportunity to consult their own comfort as much as possible. 
On the flank and rear of the infantry the troopers had taken the whole affair en 
amateur, and lit their camp-fires, cooked their rations, handsomely augmented 
by the general spoliation of the hen-coops within many a league. Something 
hke a fair was established by the suttlers; while the shells were actually fal- 
ling, and many a branch was shattered over their banquets by the shot which 
constantly whizzed through the trees. But. ** Vive /a fortune !”’ Even the so- 
ber ‘Teuton and the rough son of the Bannar could enjoy the few moments 
that war gives to festivity, and what the next night or morning might 
bring was not suflered to disturb their sense of * schnapps,” and their sup- 

The trampling of horses in our rear, and the valloping of the chasseurs of 
the ducal escort, now told us that the geneialissimo was at hand. He rode up 
in high spirits, received our congratulations with princely courtesy, and be- 
stowed praises on the troops, and especially on Clairfait,which made the count's 
dark features absolutely glow. ‘The whole group rode together until we reach- 
ed the open country. A decisive success had unquesuonably been gained ; 
and in war the first success is of proverbial importance. On this point, t 
duke laid peculiar weight en the few words which he could spare to me. 

**M. Marston,”’ he observed, taking me cordially by the hand,“ we are hence- 
forth more than friends, we are camarades. We have been in the field toge- 
ther; and, with us Prussians, that is a tie for life.” 

I made my acknowledgments for his highness’s condescension. Business 
then took the lead 

“ You will now have a good despatch to transmit to our friends in England. 
The Connt Clairfait has shown himself worthy of his reputation. I under- 
stand that the enemy's foree consisted chiefly of the household troops of 
France ; if so, we have beaten the best soldiers in the kingdom, and the rest 
can give us but little trouble. You will remark upor these points; and now 


for Paris.” 


A cry, or rather a shout of assent from the circle of officers, echoed the 
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words, and we all put spurs to our horses, and followed the curéege throug |sinee the emigration of their officers. Sixteen or eighteen thousand meu are 
the noble old groves. But before we reached its confines, the firing had jalready moving up fr.m Flanders; a strong corps under my old acquaintance 
wholly ceased, and the enemy were hurrying down the slope of the Argonne, jand countryman, Kellerman— and whatever he may be as wn officer, a bolder 
and crossing in great disorder a plain which separated them from their main jand braver veteran does not exist—are coming, by forced marches, from the 
body. Our lignt troops and cavalry were dashing in pursuit, and prisoners Rhine; the sea-coast towns are stripped of their garrisons, to supply a supple- 
were continually taken. From the spot where we halted, the light of the| |mentary force ; and I should not be surprised to find that we rather under, 
sinking day showed us the rapid breaking up of the fugitive column ; the guns, than over, calculated the force which will be ir. line against us within a 
one by one, left behind ; the muskets thrown away, and tne soldiers scattered, |week.” 
until our telescopes could discover scarcely more than a remnant reaching the “So be it!” exclaimed Varnhorst. ‘“ Whet are troops without discipline, 
protection of the distant hill. |jaad generals without science’? Both made to be beaten. The fifty thousand 
We supped that night on the green sward. ‘The duke had invited his own Prussians with us would march through Europe. | am for the advance. That 
staff, and that of Clairfait, to his tent, in honor of the day, and I never spent||was a brilliant dash of Clairfait’s this afternoon. Let us match it to-morrow 
a gayer evening. His incomparable finish of manners, mingled with the cor-||morning.” 
diality which no man could more naturally assume when it was his pleasure,|; ‘It was admirable !" replied the duke, with the colour mounting to his 
and his mixture of courtly pieasantry with the bold humor which campaigning,|cheek. Any officer in Europe mighty envy the decision, the daring, and the 
in some degree, teaches to every one, made him, if possible, more deligltful,|/success. His sagacity in discovering the weak point of the enemy's position, 
to my conception, than even in our first interview. Towards the close o! the!/and his skill in its attack, deserve all praise. His flank movement was per- 
supper, which, like every thing else round him, was worthy of Sardanapalus, /fectly admirable.” f 
he addressed himself to me, and giving a most gracious personal opinwn oi, ‘* Well, we have only to try him again,” exclaimed Varnhorst, with in 
what my “services had merited from the English minister,” said that, “ limit- ‘creasing animation. ‘ We have turned the position, and taken a thousand pri- 
ed as his own means of rewarding zeal and «bility might be, he begged of me) soners and sume guns. Our men are in high spirits; and, if I were in com- 
to retain a slight memorial of his friendship, and of our day together on the||mand of a corps to-morrow, my only countersign would be—* Paris.’ ”’ 
heights of Argonne.” Taking from the hand of Guiscerd the riband and star’ | ‘* Varnhorst,”’ said the duke, “ vou have only anticipated my intention with , 
of the ** Order of Merit,” the famous order instituted by the Great Frederic.’ regard to yourself. You shall have a command ; the three brigades of Prus- 
he placed it round my neck, and proposed my health to the table as a “ Knight |sian grenadvers shall be given into vonr charge, and yeu shall operate on the 
of Prussia.” \|\fank. It is my wish to make our principal movement in that direction, and | 


This was a flattering distinction, and, if I could have had entire faith in all know you well.” — : 
the complimentary language addressed to me by the sitters at that stately ta-~ | Varnhorst’s gratitude almost denied him words ; but his countenance spoke 


ble, I shoud have had visions of very magnificent things. But there is no an- /better than his tongue. : : 

tidote to vanity equal to an empty purse. If I had been born to one of the | One of those papers contained a detail of several projects by the leading 
leviathan fortunes of our peerage, I might possibly have imagined myself pos- members of the Assembly for the government of France. Guiscard, after 
sessed of all the talents of mankind, and with all its distinctions wai ing for my |bending his wise head over them, pronounced them all equally futile, and 
acceptance ; but [ never coud forget the grave lesson that | was a younger jequally tending to democracy. Ihe duke was of the opposite open, and 
son. I sat, like the Roman in his triumph, with the slave, to lecture him, be-||aiter a glance at the papers, observed—* that he thought some of those 
hind. However, [ had a more ample evidence of the sincerity with which those}|schemes imgenious ; but that they so closely resembled the ideas thrown out 
compliments were paid, in the higher degree of trust reposed in me from day {in Germany, under the patronage of the Emperor Joseph, as to deprive them of 
to day. |jany strong claim to originality.” ‘No,’ said he gaily, “I shall never be- 


After the repast was ended, and the principal part of the guests had with-| lieve that Frenchmen are changed, until I hear that there is no ballet in Paris ; 


drawn, I was desired to wait for the communication of :mportant inteliigence| you might as well tell ine, that the Swiss will abjare the money which makes 
ja part of his distinction, as the Frenchman give up the laced coat, the pow- 


jdered queue, and the order of St. Louis at his button-hole. ‘Those things are 
ithe man, they are his mind, his senses, himself. He is a creation of monarchy 
\—a clever, amusing, ingenious, and brave one; vut rely upon my knowledge 
jof human nature—it French nature be any thing of the kind—that Paris, a ca- 
pital without balls, and a government without embroidery, will disgust him be- 
lyond all forgiveness. It is my opinion that if democracy were formed to-mor- 
jrow, it would be danced away in a week ; or if every pedigree in France were 
burned in this evening's fire, you would have the Boulevards crowded with 
Is my friend un 
|peu philosophe?’’ We laughed at his own picture of a revolution, and his 
|pleasantry of manner would have made his sentiments popular on any subject. 
)Sull, our long-headed friend Guiscard, was not to be convinced. 
“‘T may have every contempt,”’ said he. in a hurried tone, “ for the shallow- 
ness of idlers and talkers attempting to mould men by theories; but the ques- 
tion whether France is to remain a monarchy or not, is one of the most pressing 
lumportance to your highness’s operations. It is only in this practical sense 
‘that I should think of the topic at all. You have taken the frontier towns, and 
\nave beaten the frontier army. ‘Thus, so far as the regular force of France is 
jconcerned, the war is atan end. But then comes the grand point. A country 
iof thirty millions of people cannot be conquered, if they can but be roused to 
jresist. All the troops of Europe—nay, perhaps all the princes of the earth— 
imight perish before they fully conquered a country so large as France, with sou 
This seems even to be one of the provisions of Pro- 
'vidence against ambition, that an invasion of a populous country is the most 
‘difficult operation in the world, unless the people welcome the invader. It 
gives every ditch the character of a fortress, and every man the spirit of a 
soldier. 1 recollect no imstance in European history, where an established 
‘kingdom was conquered by invasion. ‘They all stand at this hour, as they 
|stood a thousand years ago. In France, we found the people without leaders, 
'without troops, and without experience in war; of course they have not resist- 
led dur hussars and guns. But they have not jomed us. In any other c ountry 
lof Europe, we should have recruits crowding to ask for service. But the 
(French farmer shuts up his house; the peasant flies ; the citizen barricades 
jhis gates, and gives a cannon-shot for an answer. The whole land rejecis us, 
if it dares not repel ; and, if we conquer, we shall have to colonize.” 
“Well, we must fight them into it,” said Varnhorst. 
| “Or leave them to fight themselves out of it,” I observed—* my national 
prejudices not being favourable to reasoning at the point of the bayonet.” 
| “Or take the chances of the world, and float on wherever the surge carries 
jus, laughed the duke. 

But Guiscard was still inflexible. His deep eye flashed with a light which I 
never could have looked for under those projecting brows. His cheek was vi- 
‘sited by atinge which argued a passionate interest in the subyect ; and, as he 
spoke, his tongue uttered a nervous and powerful eloquence, which showed 
‘that Guiscard was thrown among camps, while he might have figured in se- 
nates and councils. O/ course, at this distance of time, [ can offer but a faint 
memory of his bold and spontaneous wisdom. 

‘IT can see no result for France but democracy. This war is like no other 


—Guiscard and Varnhors: being the only officers of the staff who remained. 
A variety of papers, taken in the portfoliv of one of the French generals who 
had fallen in the engagement of the day. were laid before us. and our littie 
council proceeded to examine them. ‘hey were of a very various kind, and. 
no bad epitome of the mind of a gallant and crack-brained coxcomb. Reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the Allied armies, and conjectures on their future pro-, 
ceedings—both of so fantastic a kind, that the duke’s gravity often gave way, 
and even the grim Guiscard sometimes wore a smile. Then came in a letter’ 
from some “ confrere’ in Paris, a tissue of gossip aud grumbling, anecdotes of, 
the irregularities of private life, and merciless avuse of the leaders of party.. 
Tuterspersed with those were epistles of a more tender description ; from which’ 
it appeared that the general's heart was as capacious as his ambition, and that 
he contrived to give his admiration to half a dozen of the é/ite of Parisian beau-. 


ty ata time. Varnborst was delighted with this portion of the correspondence ; | 


even the presence of the duke could not prevent him from bursting into explo-. 
sions of laughter; and he ended by imploring possession of the whole, as mo-| 
dels of his future corre-pondence, in any emergency which compelled him ‘o! 
put pen to paper in matters of the sex. But nearly the last of the documents 
in the portfolio was one deserving of all attention. It was a statement of the 
measures which had been enjoined by the Republican government for raising 
the population in arms ; and, «s an appendix, the muster-roll of the various 
corps which were alresdy on their wav to joi the army of Dumourier. The! 
duke read this paver with a countenance trom which all gaiety had vanished, 
and handed it to Guiscard to read aloud. 

“What think you of that, gentlemen !” asked the duke, in his most deliberate; 
tone. 

Varnhorst, in his usual unhesitating style, said—‘It tells us only that we 
shall have some more fighting ; but, as we are sure to beat them, the more the 
better. Your highness knows as well as asy man alive, that the maxim of our! 
great master was, * Begin the war by fighting as many pitched battles as you! 
can. Skirmishes teach discipline to the rabble ; allow the higher orders time: 
to escape, the government to tamper, and to encourage the resistance of all. 
Pitched battles are thunderbolts; they finish the business at once; and, like! 
the thunderbolts, they appear to come from a source which defies resistance by, 
man.’ 


“I think,” said Guiscard, with his deep physiognomy still darkening, “ that 


we lost, what is the most difficult of all things to recover—time.” 

The duke bit his lip. ‘* How was it to be helped, Guiscard ! 
the causes of the delay ; they were many and stubborn.” 

** Ay,’ was the reply, with an animation which struck me with surprize, “ as) 
many as the blockheads in Beriin, and as stubborn as the rock under our feet. 
or the Aulic council.” 

“ Well,” said the duke, turning to me with his customary grace of manner— 
“* What does our friend, the Englishman, say *” | 


"ou know! 


Of course, | made no pretence to giving a military op'nion. I merely said, | 


“ That I had every reliance on the experienced conduct of his highness, and on 
the established bravery of his army.” 

“ The truth is, M. Marston, es Guiscard says, we have lost time, though it is 
no fault of ours; and I observe, from these papers, that the enemy availed 


jmarquises and marchionesses before the month was over. 


||powertul a population. 


themselves of the delay, by bringing up strong corps from every point. Stl, since the fall of the Roman Empire. It is a war of the passions. What man 
our duty lies plain before us; we must advance, and rescue the unfortunate \can calculate the power of those untried elements! 1 implore your highness 
royal family—we muct tranquillize France, by overthrowing the rabble influ ||to consider with the deepest caution every step to be taken from this momen. 
ence, which vow threatens to subvert all law; and having done that, we may ‘Europe has no other commander whom 1t can place on a rank with yourself ; 
then retire, with the satisfaction of having fought without ambition, and been) and if you, at the head of the first army of Europe, shall tind it necessary to re- 
victorious without a wish for aggrandizement.” Afver a pause, which none at- treat before the peasantry of France, it will form a disastrous era in the art of 
tempted to interrupt, he finished by saying—‘] admit that our work is likely to |war, and a still more disastrous omen to every crowned head of Europe.” 

become more difficult than [ had supposed.” ‘| The duke looked uneasy. But he merely said with a smile—* My dear 

“ Pardon 


Varnhorst’s sanguine nature bore this with visible reluctance. Guiscard, we must keep these sentimens to ourselves in camp. You are a 
me, your highness, but my opinion is for instant action, whatever may happen. ‘cosmopolite, and look on these things with too refined a speculation. Like my- 
Let us but move to morrow morning, and | promise you another battle of self, you have dined and supped with the Diderots and Raynals—pleasant peo- 
Rosbach within the next twelve hours.” The idea was congenial to the. ple, no doubt, but dangerous advisers. . 
gallantry of the duke ; he emiled, and shook the bold speaker by the hand. || ‘I have!” exclaimed his excited hearer; “ and neither I nor any other man, 

“T see, by these lists,” said Guiscard, as he slowly perused the returns, would have met them without admiring their talents. But I always looked on 
‘‘that the troops with which we have been engaged to-day, amounted to |ittle |their colerie as a sort of moral lunatics, the madder the more light they have.” 
more than twenty thousand men, under the new general, Dumourier. The “Our question is simply one of fact,” said the duke. — : 

_ fought badly, I think. I scarcely expected that they would have fought at all!) “ Yes, and of a fact on which the fate of Europe hinges at this moment! 


; 
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The monarchy of France is already clovendown. What wild shape of power, discontent and sedition, or even if his speeches liad that tendency, he must take 

is now to take up its fallen sword? The sovereignty of time, laws, and loyal- the consequences. 

ty are in the grave, and the funeral rites will be bloody ; but what hand isto), Mr. Smith proceeded—He should be told, forsooth, that the meetings dis- 

make the ground of that grave firm enough to bear the foundations of a new lpersed peaceably. Why, the dispersion of those meetings peaceably, and the 

throne ? intention that they should disperse peaceably, was one of the most aggravated 
“‘ The heels of our boots and the hoofs of our horses will trample it solid) parts of the whole proceeding. ‘The multitude were peaceable. because the 


enough !”’ exclaimed Varnhorst. 


| parties knew that the time had not arrived for an outbreak. * The hour of Eng- 
‘The much stronger probability is,” replied Guiscard, “that they will tram-| /and’s infirmity was to be Ireland's opportunity !” That was the language of 
ple it into a mire so deep, that we may reckon the Allied powers fortunate if) one of the traversers. ‘ Wait—will you be ready to come when we call you? 
they can draw themselves out of it. France is revolutionized irrecoverably.| You must wait till the time arrives.” If that course were not adopted, the 
Three things have been done within the last three months, any one of which conspiracy would necessarily be broken up at % much earlier period ; because 
would overthrow the strongest government on the Continent. By confi<cating, part of the conspiracy was, to have the organization complete from North to 
the property of the nobles, she has set the precedent for breaking down all South and from East to West : then the signal was to be given. ‘Therefore it 
property, thrown the prize into the hands of the populace, and thus, after cor-| was that those meetings peaceably dispersed. ** Others again might go there,” 
rupting them by the robbery, has bound them by the bribe. By destroying as Lord ‘Tenterden said, “* who meditated mischief at some future time, when 
and banishing the persons of the nobility, she has done more than extinguish, those drilled, who up to this period had been without arms, might have arrived 
an antagonist to the mob—she has swept away a protector of the people. The) at a further stage in military discipline.’’ In another part of his judgment Lord 
rovinces will henceforth be helpless; Paris will be the sovereign, and Paris ‘Tenterden said, “* When we consider that these country-people came marching 
uself will have the mob for its master. And by her third step, the ruin of the in this way through the town of Manchester, bearing flags and banners inscribed 
church, she has given the death blow to the few and feeble feelings which ac-|, with mottoes, not merely containing high-sounding words, as the learned counsel 
knowledged higher objects than those of the hour. The pressing point for us,|/would infer, (forthe Court cannot so view them,) but inscriptions of * No Corn- 
is, how the Revolution will act upon the military spirit of the vation. The laws,’ * Better die like freemen than be svld like slaves,’ and various other ex- 
French may succumb ; but they make good soldiers, they are the ovly nation, pressions of defiance, it is manifest there was ai) avowed intention to insult those 
in Europe who have an actual fondness for war, who contemplate it as a pas-| who were intrusted with the administration of justice and the laws; and, if 
time, and, in spite of all their defeats, regard it as their natural path to power.”’| possible, by a show of numbers, to overawe and prevent them from interfering 
*“ But they fly before our squadrons,” observed the duke. | with the object their leader might be supposed to have had.” Mr. Justice 
“Yes, as schoolboys fly before their master, until they are strong enongh to) Bayley followed in giving judgment, and said, “ It appears by the evidence in 
rebel; or as the Indians fled before the lances and horses of Cortes, until they! this case that the meeting was composed of an immense number of persons— 
became accustomed to them. Jt would be infinitely wiser to leave the repub-, avery large portion of physical strength. It appears on the evidence in the 
licans to struggle with each other, than unite tiem by a national attack.) case, that there was an elevation, from which elevation persons would have an 
Mobs, like the wolves, always fall upon the first wound. The first faction opportunity of making speeches ; and it appeared also, that among other per- 
that receives a blow in these campaigns of the Palais Royal, wil! have all the sons there was one who had no particular connexion with the place, and who 
others tearing it to fragments. The custom will spread ; every new drop of had come from a considerable distance for the purpose of communicating his 
blood will let loose a torrent in retaliation; and when France has thus been sentiments to that large body of people which was assembled at that place ; 
rained of her fever, will be the time, either to restore her, or to paralyse for, and he =aight, by the intimations he then made, give to that physical force so 
ever her power of disturbing the world.”’ assembled a direction which might operate either in perfect mnocence or with a 
The sound of a gun from either flank of the army, reminded us that the hour} great degree of danger to the public peace.” Were they to be told, and was 
of the evening hymn had come. It broke up our council. The incomparable) it consistent with what the learned Judge laid down, that they might have hun- 
harmony of so many thousand voices ascended into the air; and at the dis-, dreds and thousands of persons assembled, whose course of proceeding was to 
charge of another gun, all was still once more. | be regulated by the direction which they might receive from any individual who 
_might tell them to separate peaceably—who might do so for the purpose of 

| carrying out further the designs of his conspiracy, aware that the organization 
\was not complete, reserving the withdrawal of the mask which concealed his 
jdesign until the time arrived for doing so! He denied that the circumstance 
of their being peaceable or ending peaceably, when they were assembled toge- 
ther under the control of any one man, who might give them one direction or 
another, was consistent with the law of the land ; and he should ever hold so 


IRELAND—THE STATE TRIALS. 


On Monday, Jan. 15, the Court was at an early hour crowded with barristers 
and spectators, including a few ladies. ‘The principal traverser arrived at the 
Four Courts soon after ten o’clock, in an unusual procession, consisting of : apf ; 
twenty-four carriages, headed by the City Marshall: the Lord Mayor, in his Util he heard the contrary authoritatively laid down. 
state-carriage, conveyed Mr. O'Connell and his son John to the place of trial ;|| The Attorney-General next applied himself to the facts of the case : and he 
in other carriages rode the Liberai members of the ‘own-Council in their robes,| began the history of the Repeal agitation with the Association established by 
the Reverend Dr. O’Connell, the Lord Mayor's Chaplain, and the Reverend Dr.; Mr. O’Connell soon after the Emancipation Act, in 1829; suppressed by a pro- 
Doyle, the Liberator’s Chaplain. Mr. O'Connell entered the Court leaning upon) clamation of Earl Grey’s Government in January 1831. He cited Lord Al- 
the arm of his son John and the Lord Mayor. Among the persons then present} thorp’s declaration against Repeal in 1831—when he said that * civil war it- 
were Major Magennis, Aide-de-Camp to Lord De Grey ; Mr. A’Court, Secre-|'self would be preferable to the dismemberment and destruction of the empire”; 
tary to Lord Eliot; Mr. Recorder Shaw; Mr. Hamilton, M.P.; and Mr. A.|King William’s speech from the Throne in 1833, asking for “ such additional 
Bushe, an artist, sketching. A Government reporter sat at the Solicitor’s table.||powers as might be found necessary in Ireland for controlling and punishing the 
All the Judges were on the bench—namely, the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Bur-| disturbers of the public peace, and for preserving and strengthening the Legis- 
ton, Mr. Justice Crampton, and Mr. Justice Perrin. ‘The counsel for the Crown} lative Union between the two countries”’; Lord John Russell's declaration 
were—the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Sergeant Warren. Mr.| @gainst Repeal in the debate on the address replying to that speech ; the Coer- 
Brewster, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Martley, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Freeman, Queen’s| clon Act ; the rejection of Mr. O’Connell s motion for Repeal, by 523 to 38, in 
counsel, Mr. Bennett, Queen’s counsel, father of the Munster Circuit, Mr. 1834, showing the fixed determination of the Legislature. In 1838, Mr. O’Con- 
Tomb, Queen’s counsel, and Messrs. Holmes, Smyley, Baker, and Napier. The} (nell established the ‘‘ General Association,”’ which had for one of its objects, as 
counsel for the traversers were—Mr. Moore, Queen’s counsel, Mr. Henn, Q.C.,|/was the case in every association that had been formed by Mr. O’Connell, the 
Mr. Whiteside, Q.C , Mr. M*Donagh, Q.C., Mr. Monahan, Q.C., Mr. Fitzgib- collection of money, or, as it was then called, ‘ Justice-rent.”’ In 1838, the 
bon, Q.C., Sir Coleman O*Loghlen, and Messrs. O'Hagan, O’Hea, Close, and |Precursor Association was formed ; nF ebruary 1840, the Repeal Association. 
Perrin. ‘The Crown Solicitor and his assistants, and Messrs. Mahony, Cant- Mr. Smith minutely explained the organization of that society, composed of 
well, Gartland, and Forde, the attornies for the traversers, were also present.“ Associates ’’ paying Is., “* Members” payiug or collecting 20s., and “ Vo- 
The traversers were called into Court—namely, Daniel O’Connell, John O’Con-| lunteers.’’ He produced Repeal cards, engraved with the names of battles in 
nell, John Gray, Thomas Steele, Richard Barrett, the Reverend Thomas Tier-| which the Irish triumphed over Danes or English, and other anti-English allu- 
ney, Charles Gavin Duffy, Thomas Matthew Ray, and the Reverend Peter|/sions ; with the declaration of the Dungannon Volunteers in 1782, that the 
James Tyrrell. Mr. Cantwell formally announced the death of Mr. Tyrrell.|/Union was illegal ; and Mr. Saurin’s declaration, ** You may make the Umon 
Mr. O'Connell obtained leave to robe himself, and reappeared in his wig and) @ law, but you cannot make it binding on conscience.” They would, he dared 
robes. | say, in the course of that case hear extracts, not only from a speech of Mr. 
Proclamation was then made for a Jury. Some gentlemen did not appear ;, ‘Saurin, but also from Lord Plunket, and the late Lord Chief Justice of that 
some sent or handed in certificates of ill health; and two gentlemen made \Court : but the defendants, in using them, never added that those speeches were 
statements that their Christian names were improperly set down. Fines of) delivered by those illustrious personages as Members of the Irish House of 
£50 were inflicted on all of the defaulters except one who had sent an affidavit} Commons, and never after the Act of Union was carried. Mr. Smith described 
of il health. \the provisions for sending the Repeal newspapers to towns contributing certain 


Before the Jury were sworn, Sir Coleman O'Loghlen, on the part of Daniel! |amounts of **rent’’; and observed that it was by means of a newspaper, L’ 


O'Connell, challenged the array, on the ground of the irregularities in the pre-||Ami du Peuple, that the minds of the people at the time of the French Revo- 
lution were poisoned against the Government there; and that in this country, 


in 1798, the same effect was produced by the publication known as the 
Press. He alluded to the Pilot’s report of the Repeal declarations by Mr. 
Robert Tyler, son of President ‘Tyler, as tantamount to an irresistible demand 
for Repeal by “the United States,” ** with her President at herhead.” He 
now came to the monster-meetings ; beginning with that at Trim, on the 16th 
March 1843, where Mr. O'Connell descanted on Ireland's capabilities to fling a 
Russian or any other “ foreign invader” into the sea, and disenthral the land of 
its oppressors,—the “ fereign invader” evidently meaning the ** Saxon foreign- 


paration of the Jury-lists which had already been so amply discussed. ‘The 
Attorney-General demurred to the challenge ; which was tantamount to assert- 
ing that the allegations of the challenge, if true, were not sufficient in law to 
authorize the Court in quashing the panel. ‘This raised the very question de- 
bated on Friday ; which was argued all over again, at great length. The de- 
murrer was of course allowed, in accordance with the decision of a majority ; 
and the Court adjourned at half-past seven, without swearing the Jury. 

The Court resumed at ten o'clock on Tuesday morning. At length twelve 


gentlemen were sworn : these are their names—James Hamilton, foreman ; Ed-!) 


ward Roper, Edward Clarke, Francis Faulkner, John Croker, Henry Flynn, 
Henry Thompson, Anston Floyd, John Rigby, Robert Hanna, William Long- 
field, William Ord. 

Mr. Napier opened the pleadings with a formal exposition of the indictment 
and its several counts ; and then the Attorney-General rose to state the case. 
He first described the nature of the charge against the defendants, and then 
proceeded to explain the offence of conspiracy in the legal acceptation ; citing 
various received authorities. Conspiracy is a combination and agreement by 
persons to do some illegal act or acts, or to effect some legal purpose by illegal 
means. It isnot necessary to prove that two parties came together and actually 
agreed to a common design ; but it might be inferred from their pursuing a com- 
mon object and resorting to common means. 

The act of either party is considered to be done by the rest, and is evidence 
against the rest. In the case of the King versus York, Mr. Justice Rooke in- 
structed the Jury, that if the defendant went beyond the mere purposes of en- 
lightening the minds of the people upon speculative points, to excite a spirit of 


ler.” Mr. Smith described the multitudinous assemblages at the Repeal meet- 
ings; the drillmg and military array of the multitudes attending ; which had 
their precedent in the Manchester meetings in 1819, and in the irish proceed- 
ings of 1797, the year before the rebellion. At Trim, Mr. Barrett called on 
the people “to be tranquil, resolved, and well-organized ; because, when 
England wanted their services, Ireland had but to stamp her foot and be free.” 
Mr. O'Connell, looking at the multitude around him, asked, “ Would they con- 
sent to be everlasting slaves! ‘They would answer, ‘No’; and he would 
join in the response and say, ‘I shall either be in my grave or be a freeman.’ ”’ 
Did they recollect the observation of Lord Tenterden, in which he adverted to 
the inscription on banners in speaking of the illegality of associations '—“ Better 
tu die like a freeman than to be sold like aslave.”” Mr. Smith quoted more such 
sayings ; and remarked, that during the whole of the last session of Parliament 
not a petition was sent up from these mectings,—though he believed that re- 
cently there had been a great activity in purchasing parchment in order to get 
rid of that notorious fact. He next quoted a poem from the Nation newspaper; 
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beginning “* Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight?”—a single specimen of a) contrivance to conceal the true character of the assemblage! Mr. Smith quoted 
whole volume of inflammatory matter; then a prose paper from the Nation,|\from the Pilot a letter by “ Richard Power, P P..” on “the duty of a soldier, 

headed “ Something is coming,” in which the writer said, that if England had | declaring that the soldier ought to fight against the enemies of his country, but 
not made concessions in 1783, a “ Rochambaud or a Lafayette would have) that he was not bound to obey if ordered to yo beyond that rule, or “ enter upon 


landed on the coasts, and a half campaign would have seen an independent Irish) 
flag waving over the Castle” ; and another paper, called ** Our Nationality.” 
He regretted to dbserve the part that Temperance bands took at the great meet-| 
ings: the leaders in 1798 made sobriety a part of theirsystem. He quoted Mr. 
O'Connell's celebrated speech at Mallow. m which he said, ** they may trample, 
on m; body, but it will be my dead body”; and the assertion that the Queen 
might issue writs to summon an Irish Parliament. He cited the Act of Union, ) 
to show that that could not be done unless the Act were void ; and asked if any. 
counsel on the other side would say that it was void? (Mr. O’Connell—* Yes.”’}} 
At Donnybrook the people were particularly exhorted to peace. Physical force 
was only to be made use of in the first instance, for the purposes of organiza-| 
tion, which was afterwards to be made available to * make Ireland a nation 
again, and strike off the dominion of the foe and the foreigner’; which meant: 
a repeal of the Union between Great Britam and Ireland, Great Britain being 
the foe and the foreigner. At the same meeting, Mr. O'Connell adverted to, 
certain monies sent from America on the 4th July, the anniversary of American, 
independence. 

At five o'clock, the Attorney-General stopped. 

On Wednesday morning, the Court assembled, and the Attorney-General re. 
sumed his chronological account of the Repeal agitation. As he proceeded, the 
main incidents which he detailed became more familiar to the recollection of, 
every newspaper-reader, and the most striking quotations from speeches have 
appeared at the time m our columns. Instead, therefore, of even tracing the! 
thread of the discourse, we shall merely mention the newest matters and the: 
heads, to indicate the points relied upon in support of the prosecution. He took 
up the narrative at the meeting of Baltinglass, on the 6th August ; where Mr. 
O'Connell called on every man determined to meet him there again, when he 
should require him to hold up a hand ; boasting of the irresistible because peace-| 
able multitude that he should soon have. It was not unimportant to inquire. 
what was the effect upon those who heard these inflammatory addresses— 

** He was in a position to prove the observations of some of those assembled 
thousands. One man was heard to declare, ‘ We are determined to get Re-| 
peal, as we are all sober, and shall not be put down as we were in 1798" An-, 
other observed, ‘ Let us wait with patience for afew months; the ume is nigher 
than you think: Ireland was trampled on, but it shall be no longer so” Others 
exclaimed, they would turn out toa man and fight for Repeal. Others, that 
they would and should have Repeal, and that this part of the country would die 
to a man, but that they were afraid of the sea-side fellows not standing to thei ; 
and that Father Lawler told them in the chapel it was too far gone now ; and 
that they should get it, but not without blood being shed. Some persons among 
the lower orders were heard to say, that if they were not sure of getting it, 
there would not be a blow of work done in Ireland, and that the people would) 
rise toa man. Others contradicted this, saying the people did not intend to’ 
raise disturbance, but that the only way they wanted to get their rights was 
by peace ; but that on being refused that, foreign powers were to strike the 
vlow.” 

At the Baltinglass dinner, Mr. O'Connell remarked, that the bloodless revo- 
lution which hurled the tyrant Espartero from power was effected by the army, 
and the nation ; and he contrasted the position of sergeants in the Spanish ar-, 
my, to whom promotion was open, with that of sergeants in the British service. 
Six days after appeared along paper in the Naton, headed ** March of Na- 
tonality.” boasting of the growing strength of the Repealers in money, num-) 
bers, and organization, and mentioning the future appointment of * Arbitrators.’’, 
At the ‘Tara meeting, on the 15th August, the numbers were variously estima-, 
ted at 100,000 to 1,000,000 ‘The spot was selected as the scene of the defeat) 
of those engaged in the rebellion of 1798— 

* Actually hundreds—he might, he believed, say thousands—of persons were, 
seen upon their knees, plucking a wild plant growing over the graves of those) 
who fell in the rebellion, and who were buried there, (a wild geranium, with a 
red leaf,) under an impression which these poor people had that the coiour ot, 
the leaf arose from the slaughter of those who fell there.” | 

Atthis meeting Mr. O'Connell quizzed the Duke of Weilington’s military, 
preparations ; complimented the Army—* the bravest army in the world ”’; re- 
cited the legend of the Limerick women ; propounded his plan by which the’ 
Queen was atonce to summon an Irish Parliament; and exhorted the people to 
keep out of the Petit Sessions Courts and attend the “ Arbitrators Courts. 
This project, said Mr. Smith, was decidedly illegal ; and perhaps the more so 
because it was adopted in consequence of the exercise of the Crown's preroga-| 
tive in dismissing Magistrates who had attended Repeal meetings. Mr. Smith 
subsequently recurred to this subject more than once ; tracing the formation of! 
the Arbitration Courts according to the plan introduced by Dr. Gray at the Re-) 
peal Association; but he mentioned no new facts. At the Tara dinner, Dr. 
Gray boasted that the Irish press was a political press—* its politics were those! 
of Ireland.””. Mr. O’Connell alluded to ** the might that slumbers in a peasant’s| 
right arm,’ multiplied by 600,000 or 750,000 (taken as the numbers at the! 
meeting): he said, * while I live, that outbreak will not take place ; but sooner 
or-later ’’—* the day will come when they will rue their want of policy, and will 
weep, perhaps in tears of blood, for their want of consideration ’’; and he 
boasted that ** no general ever had an army more submissive to his commands. 


a war of plunder or oppression against an unoffending people” ; with other pa- 
pers speaking in terms of compassion, if not approval, of Jubee, a soldier who 
shot Adjutant Roberts on Mackay, and of M*Manus, who dropped dead at drill. 
He mentioned the Loughrea meeting, where Mr. O'Connell dilated on his phy- 
sical power. ‘The Clifden meeting, where Dr. Gray boasted of the “ troops of 
peasant cavalry,’’ and Mr. O'Connell asked the people if they did not “ hate 
Saxon tyranny as much as the natives of other parts of Ireland!’ Lismore, 
where he said, “If you were wanted by me to-morrow would you come?” The 
‘Rath of Mullaghmast, where a handbiil was handed about, giving “ A full and 
true account of the dreadful slaughter and murder at Mullaghmast, on the bodies 
of 400 Roman Catholics” ; which document concluded by saying that “ Eng- 
land was doing in India what was formerly perpetrated in that country, and she 
should also deserve to be subdued, if Irishmen were cowardly enough to give 
her the opportunity.” Here a crown, corresponding with an Irish gold crown 
preserved in the College Museum, was placed on Mr. O'Connell's head ; and 
the resolutions called the “ Leinster Declaration of Repeal,” were passed, 
‘pledging those present * individually and collectively, to follow his guidance 


ander any and every circumstance that may arise ; and, come weal or wo, never 


to desert the constitutional standard of Repeal which he has raised.” At the 
subsequent dinner, Mr. John O'Connell, in toasting the Queen, said—* Her 
‘Ministers may fix her throne amidst bloody fields, and blazing cities, and slaugh- 
tered corpses. Let them take care that the ruddiest stream flowing might not 
be their own blood, and the brightest and fiercest flame might not be from the 
stronghold from which they new imsult the Irish people.” Mr. Barrett and Dr. 
Gray were also speakers at the dinner. Ata meeting of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, on the 3d Oct., a letter was read from the Chairman of the ‘Town Com- 
missioners of Loughrea, (a municipal body,) in which the writer said that it had 
been determined to expel fromthe number of Commissioners two or three * re- 
cusants ’"—persons who refused to join the Repeal Association! Mr. Steele 


_ here delivered the speech, Mr. Bona Hughes's report of which had been the 


subject of controversy: Mr. Smith challenged the traversers to produce their 
own reporters in evidence. Mr. Smith had now come down to the Clontarf 
meeting—the order for the “ Repeal cavalry,” advertised in the Nation—the 
suppression of the meeting by proclamation; and the meeting held instead at 
Calvert's Theatre, on the 9th Oct. Here most of the traversers were present, 
and a resolution was passed, ‘* That no power on earth, bat the Queen, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, had power or authority to make our laws”; a reso- 
Intion similar to one proposed in 1782, when, however, Ireland had a separate 
Parliament. ‘The order for Repeal cavalry was treated by Mr. O'Connell as a 
quiz, not worth attention ; but the advertisement was not withdrawn, only the 
word ‘troops was altered to “ groups,’’ and the words “ officer,’’ mus- 
er,’ * parade,” and others, were omitted. In conclusion, Mr. Smith main- 
tained that his statement made out the charge which he had quoted from the 
indictment. He admitted that, although an ultimate outbreak was at times al- 
luded to, the meetings were not intended to end in outrage ; but he contended, 


| from a review of the entire case, that it was intended more to carry out the 


principle of intimidation, and to compel Government to take measures under 
the control and pressure of the multitude. 

The Court adjourned at tive o'clock ; to begin hearing the evidence at ten 
‘o'clock next day. 

The examination of witnesses which ensued, together with the reading of 
Journals, &c., occupied the Court until the close of Friday, January 26—the 
eleventh day ; in the course of which nothing material was elicited that has not 
already been given to the public. An episode or two, partially relieved the ex- 
aminations from absolute dullness; as for instance ine following, of the first 


witness, Mr. Frederick Bond Hughes, the short-hand writer. 


it will be remembered that a great outcry was raised at che time Mr. Hughes 
laid informations against Mr. O'Connell and others, on the score that he had 
sworn falsely : the two chief allegations being, that he had interpolated a quo- 
tation in 4 speech by Mr. Steele on the 3d October, which was printed in the 
report of that gentleman's speech, but not spoken; and that he bad wrongly 
represented Mr. Barrett to be at two meetings from which he was absent. Mr. 
Hughes's cool, business-like, and ingenuous manner under cross-examination, 
made a favourable impression ; and the two cases of * false swearing ”’ came 
to nothing. ‘The following little colloquy, which occurred early m his examina- 
tion, throws some light on the question. The witness was repeating Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s speech at Mullaghmast— 

On reading the e, “* We have not had a Sovereign who was not an 
enemy to Ireland,’’ Mr. Hatchell (counsel for the traversers) said—** Save 
herself.”’ 

Mr. O’Conneli-—* Pray read correctly, Mr. Bond Hughes. You have already 


omitted three words in what you previously read.”’ 


Witness—* You are reading print, Mr. O'Connell : I am reading from ma- 
nuscript, and following it.”’ 
Mr. Haghes read Mr. Steele’s speech on the 3rd October, ineluding the lines 
“ Behemoth, biggest born of earth, 
Up-heaved his vastness ;”’ 


‘which now passed unchallenged ! 


And again in the examination of Mr. Johu Jackson, which elicited some in- 


than the people of Ireland are to the wishes of a single individual.” At Ros- formation as to the mode in which newspaper reports are sometimes concocted, 
common, he said, “the man who drinks may elevate his courage for a time,” and caused some laughter in the court, and had the effect of damaging the evi- 
but he commended * the steady slow step and the regular march of the Teeto- dence of the witness himself. I was perceived also that the counsel of the Tra- 
talers ""—"there is not an army in the world that wou!d fight with my Irish versers finding several of the witnesses to be men of little education, adopted the 
Teetotalers: Teetotalism therefore is the foundation-stone of the editice of system of “ flabbergasting ” in order to confuse them, make them ridiculous in 
Irish liberty.” On the 22d August, Mr. O'Connell produced, at a meeting of the eyes of the Jury, and by inference to show that they were not duly capable 
the Repeal Association, his plan * for the renewed action of the Irish Parlia- of making correct reports. 
ment”; and on the 26th, the Nation contained a paper in which it was de-|) The court, on Saturday, January 27, which had become less frequented by 
clared that ‘ resistance to the Union has become a duty.” On the 4th Sept.,! spectators, and had become apparently lifeless as the proceedings grew duller, 
divers monies were received from several places in the United States ; and then,) was restored to animation by the general curiosity to hear Mr. Sheil open the 
Mr. O'Connell attacked the recent Queen’s Speech on proroguing Parliament,| case for the defence, as counsel for Mr. Juhu O'Connell. On this day every 
to which he afterwards produced a counter-manifesto. In his remarks introduc- part of the court was crowded to excess—by fashionable ladies as well as law- 
ing this document, he spurned the charges in the Speech against the Repealers, yers and politicians ; and Mr. Dufly re-appeared among the traversers. 
as being “false as hell’’; treating the Speech, however, as emanating from the|| Mr. SHEIL began by alluding to the magnitude of the task before him. He 
Ministers only. On the same day, Mr. O'Connell suggested a plan, reserved||was moved by the incidents of his own political life, which came back upon 
for an emergency, by which the people of Ireland might leave the harvest uncut) him when he looked at Mr. O’Connell—* my great political benefactor, my de - 
and abstain trom the use of exciseable commodities ; a plan, said Mr. Smith, /liverer, my friend ;"’ but solicitude formed no part of his emotion : he relied up- 
projected in 1797, to embarrass the Government. Mr. O'Connell then pro-|'on the ascendency of principle over prejudice in the minds of the Jury,and upon 
nounced his scheme for the assembling of a Preservative Society-——three hun- the innocence of his client. ‘The same blood flowed in the veins of father and 
dred gentlemen, from plaees to be represented in the Irish Parliament ; but son, the same feelings circulated through their hearts ; and with the father Mr. 
Sheil had toiled, in no dishonourable companionship, for more than half his life, 


shielded from the character of delegates by each paying £100, and meetin 
*‘ accidentally”? to dine with Mr, O'Connell ; as if it were possibly by any suellto accomplish that great work whose chief merit was that it was conceived and 
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consummated in the spirit of peace. From the sanguinary aims imputed he! losses without an equivalent! By wretched religious distinctions, however, 
knew Mr. O'Connell to shrink with abhorrence. ‘This reliance said Mr. Sheil, [rishinen were prevented from co-operating for a s'ngle object— 

would raise him to the height of his great argument, and enable him to over-| “‘ Fatal, disastrous, detestable distinctions! Detestable, because they are 
come the illness under which he was still labouriug. In a speech of eleven or not only repugnant to the genuine spirit of Christianity, and substitute for the 
twelve hours, the Attorney General had read a long series of extracts of speech-| charities of religion the rancorous antipathies of sect, but because they practi- 
es frown publications, with indignant comments ; but, if his indignation was not| cally reduce us to a colonial dependency, make the Union a name, convert a 
stimulated and merely ex officio, why did he stand with folded arms? If the} |nation into an appurtenance, make us the footstool of the Minister, the scorn of 
fabric of society was in a blaze, where was the Castle fire-engine—the indict-| ‘England, and the commisseration of the world. Ireland is the only country in 
ment? Js there not toc much reason to think that a preject was formed. cr ra-| Europe in which abominable distinctions between Protestants and Catholics are 
ther that a plot was concocted, to decoy and ensnare the traversers!? and that) permitted tocontinue. In Germany, where Luther translated the Scriptures— 
a connivance, amounting almost to sanction, was deliberately adopted as a part) In France, where Calvin wrote the Institutes—ay, in the land of the Dragon- 
of the policy of the Government, in order to betray the traversers into indis-||ades and the St. Bartholomews—in the land from whence the foretathers of one 
eretions, of which advantage was in due time to be taken? Was it befitting’ of the judicial functionaries of this court, and the first ministerial officer of 
that the successor of Saurin and of Plunket, the head of the Irish bar, and the) this court, were barbarously driven—the mutual wrongs done by Catholic and 
representative of its intellect in the House of Commons, should descend over! Protestant are forgiven and forgotten ; while we, madmen that we are, arrayed 
his watch and ward over the public safety to perform functions worthy only of by that fell fanaticism which, ariven from every other country in Europe, has 
a French Commissary of Police, and sink into the “ Artful Dodger” of the! found a refuge here, precipitate ourselves upon each other in those encounters 
State? What could be his motives?’ This. He could have obtained no sig-| Of sectarian ferocity in which our country, bleeding and lacerated, is trodden 
nal advantage by prosecuting individuals for the use of violent language or under foot. We convert the island, that ought to be one of the most fortunate 
strong articles in newspapers, or for attending unlawful assemblies; so he! in the sea, into a receptacle of degradation and of suffering, counteract the de- 
fished, not with lines, but with a wide trammel-net, to catch in one miraculous) sign of Providence, and enter into a conspiracy for the frustration of the bene- 
draught, besides the great Agitator-leviathan himself, a Member of Parliament,| ficent designs of God."" [Loud applause, rebuked by the Chief Justice, and 
Tom Steele, three newspaper-editors, -and a pair of priests. ‘The method of deprecated by Mr. Sheil. Mr. Sheil, however, was grateful for the interrup- 
prosecuting for “ conspiracy” enabled him to give in evidence against one man) tion, which gave him a little pause ; and the Chief Justice kindly desired him 


the acts and speeches of another, tnough they might be parted asunder by a) to sitdown whenever he felt exhausted ] 
hundred miles, and have no cognizance of each other. ‘hus, Mr. O'Connell | 
was treated as if he were the editor of the Freeman's Journal, the Nation. and| 
the Pilot ; it was like making Mr. Cobden answerable for all that appeared in, 
the Chronicle, the Globe, and the Sun ; and he was accused of “ conspiracy” 
with men who certainly never conspired with each other, for they were rivals 
in trade— 

“They pay their addresses to the same mistress, and cordially detest each, 
other. I remember to have heard Mr. Barnes, the celebrated editor of the 
Times newspaper, ask Mr. Rogers what manner of man was a Mr. Tomkins ; 
og Mr. Rogers replied, * he was a dull dog, who read the Morning Her- 
a ” 

Poems in direct opposition to the feelings of Mr. O'Connell were now used 
in evidence against bin. How formidable was this doctrine of legal conspira- 
cy! In 1819, when England was in a perilous condition, it was proved that 


Freedom opened to Ireland a course of rapid improvement. The penal! laws 
‘enacted by slaves, were relaxed by freemen : In 1782. the Protestants of lre- 
land communicated civil privileges to their fellow-subjects ; and but for the re- 
‘bellion of 1798 the Catholic question might have been settled on satisfactory 
terms. Mr. Pitt borrowed his idea of the Union from Oliver Cromwell ; who 
returned 400 Members for England, 30 for Scotland, and 30 for Ireland. The 
‘Members for Ireland were English soldiers who had acquired estates in that 
country ; but even those deputies were denounced by an English Member-— 
whose naine was Gewen, but ought to have been Copley—as * foreigners,”’ who 
ought not to have been admitted to the English Parliament ; and by English 


| Members generally they were treated with discourtesy. This fact showed 


‘how the spirit of domination had ever prevailed in the English character. The 
Union was carried by corruption and fear ; denounced by Mr. Plunket, Mr. 
‘Saurin, and Mr. Bashe, and the most eminent embers of the legal profession. 


||Such authorities might suggest some toleration for the traversers. Besides, 


men were drilled near Manchester at midnight; but an English jury would not} Mr 
find Henry Hunt guilty of “conspiracy ;” and more recently certain Chartists| Mt. O'Connell had said that so long as the Union remained law it must be sub- 
| | mitted to. The bargain was undoubtedly a bad one, and better terms might have 


had been found guilty only upon counts that omitted that word. If English 


been obtained, instead of swamping the Irish representation in the English 


capital had not adventured in Ireland, let English justice—English detestation) 
||House of Commons. ‘The miserable condition of the Irish people attests the 


of foul play and constructive crime—tind its way among them. Nor were Eng-) 
lish juries alone : when Forbes and other Orangemen—* the paltry remnant of, 
an expiring faction,’ as, in one of his variable moods, Lord Stanley called 
them—who had been guilty of a riot at a theatre, were charged with a confe- 
deracy to upset Lord Wellesley’s Government, the Protestant feeling of Ire- 


|vicious policy of the Imperial Parliament : after the lapse of half a century, 
ithe necessity of an Arms Bill shows how the country has been misgoverned. 
{In 1800, Mr. O'Connell made his first speech against the Union : ten years later, 
at a meeting over which the High Sheriff of Dublin presided, he again denoun- 
iced it ; and the language which he then used was precisely similar to those 


land rose to remonstrate against a stretch of the prerogative hostile to the liber-) ; : ~ 
|powerful harangues which had been read by the Attorney-General. [To show 


ties of the country. He remembered that the Irish Catholics, heated by parti-| 
sanship, desired a conviction: fatal mistake! they would have created a prece- 
dent against themselyes— 

“ God forbid that I should ever live to see the time—for I hate ascendancy 
of every kind—God forbid that I should ever live to see the time, when there 
shall be found fowr Catholic Judges at a trial at bar upon that bench, and the 
entire of the Governinent bar who shall be engaged in a public prosecution shall] 
be Roman Catholics ; when a Catholic Crown Solicitor shall strike eleven Pro- 


jthat Mr. O'Connell's language 1 1810 liad been the same as in 1843, Mr. Shiel 
begged that the speech alluded to might be read by Mr. Ford ; which the 
‘Court permitted, as an indulgence to Mr. Shiel.] On that occasion, a petition 
|was agreed to, and transmitted for presentation to the late Mr. Grattan. Mr. 
Grattan replied, in a letter—* [ shall support the repeal of the Act of the Union. 
You will please to observe, that a proposition of that sort, in Parliament, to 
ibe either prudent or possible, must wait till it is called for and backed by the 
nation.” *‘* Backed by the nation’; the very means of accomplishment to 


testants fromthe Special Jury list, and leave twelve Roman Catholics in that) vnich Mr. O'Connell had applied all the resources of his intellect and of his 


box. I re-assert it, and exclaim again, in all the sincerity of my heart, that | 
pray that such a spectacle never shall be exhibited in the first criminal court in 
the land ” 

Mr. Sheil undertook to show that his client’s objects were legal, and sought 
by legal means. He quoted the Life of Swift by Sir Walter Scott, to show 


‘indefatigable energy. In 1812, the Catholic Board was prosecuted ; and, al- 
though Mr. Burrowes boldly denounced the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
ithe Jury, a Protestant Jury acquitted the traversers. Means more effectual 
‘were adopted on a second prosecution, and a conviction was obtained. Mr. 
‘Saurin, who thought that Protestant ascendancy should everywhere prevail, 


that the right of legislation, of which England made so oppressive a use, was 
not justifiable either by the plea of conquest, purchase, or precedent ; and that 
it was only subinitted to from incapacity of effectual resistance. Swift promul- 
gated a proposal for the use of Irish manufactures, and was charged with hav- 
ing endeavoured to create hostilities between differeut classes of his Majesty's 
subjects—one of the charges preferred in this very indictment— 

“ Atthat time, the Judges of the country did not enjoy what they now, | 
thank God sincerely, possess, namely, fixity of tenure. [Laughter, in which 
the Bench joined ] They are now no longer, thank God, ‘tenants at will.’ 
‘They may be mistaken, they may be blinded by strong emotions, but corrupt 
they cannot be. The circumstances detailed in the following passage in the 
Life of Swift could not by possibility occur in modern times.”’ 

Waters, the printer of Swift’s pamphlet, was tried; but the Jury, although 
thrice told by Chief Justice Whitshed to re-consider their verdict of * Not 
Guilty,” at length left the matter in his hands by a special verdict. In the 
fourth of Swift’s Drapier’s Letters he boldly treats of the Ruyal prerogative ; 
of the almost exclusive employment of natives of England in places of trust 
and emolument in Ireland; of the dependance of that kingdom upon Eng- 
land, and the power assumed, contrary to truth, reason, and justice, of binding 
her by the laws of a Parliament in which she had no representation. ** The re- 
medy,”’ he says, is wholly in your own hands. By the laws of God, of nations, 
and of your own country, you are, and ought to be, as free a people as your 
brethren in England.” When the printer was again indicted, Switt addressed 
to the Grand Jury a paper called Seasonahle Advice, exhorting them to remem- 
ber the league between the Wolves and the Sheep: the Grand Jury threw 
out the bill, On this Sir Walter Scott, the eminent Tory writer, observes— 

“Thus victoriously terminated the first grand struggle for the 1udependence 
of Ireland. The eyes of the kingdom were now turned with one consent upon 
the man by whose unbending fortitude aud pre-eminent talent this triumph was 
accomplished. ‘The Draper's Head became the sign ; his portrait was engraved, 
worn upon handkerchiets, strack upon medals, aud displayed im every possible 
manner as the liberator of Ireland. 


Flood and Grattan were not indicted for conspiracy in 1782; because the 
English Minister had learned, in the struggle between England and her Ame-) 


rican Colonies, a lesson of adversity. Ireland then acted under the influence 
of nationality : she is now enfeebled and degraded by dissensions. If the na- 
tion were eight million of Protestants, would it be treated as it is! Would 


idid not deny that Catholics were excluded— 
'| * How much more commendable was his conduct and the conduct of the Go- 
| vernmeut of the day, than if they had been profuse of professions they never 
‘meant to realize, and had offered an insult to the understanding as well as a 
igross wrong to the rights of the Irish people ! And yet I shall not be surpris- 
‘ed if, notwithstanding all that has happened, the same cant of impartiality 
| shall be persevered in, and that we shall hear the same protestations of solic:- 
‘tude to make no distinction between Catholics and Protestants in all depart- 
‘ments, but more especially in the administration of the law. The screen falls— 
* the little French milliner’ is disclosed—* by all that’s horrible, Lady Teazle !’ 
yet Joseph preserves his self-possession, and deals in sentiment to the last. But 
a, after all that has befallen, my Lord Eliot shall continue to deal in sentimen- 
tality im the House of Commons, the exclamation of Sir Peter ‘Teazle—‘ Oh, 
damn your sentiment !"—will break in upon him on every side.” 
| Mr. Sheil briefly alluded to the return of Mr. Peel forthe Irish borough of 
Cashel ; and tothe plan, then newly devised of counteracting the Secretary 
|, with the Lord-Lieutenant, and vice versa—Grant against Talbot, and Welles- 
, ley against Goulburn. Hopeless of benetit for Ireland under such a system, 
| Mr. O’Connell created the Catholic Association. A bill was introduced in Par- 
hameut to suppress the confederacy ; Mr. O’Connell’s offer of concessions was 
| reyected : there was a great agrarian and electoral revolt ; Catholic Emancipa- 
| tion was carried. 
| The doctrine of * conspiracy” might be applied to every combination of the 
kind ; tothe Reform Bill agitation, for instance— 
© How ! 150,000 men assemble at Birmingham, and threaten to advance on 
, London ; @ resolution not to pay taxes is passed and applauded by Lord Fitz- 
‘william ; Lord John Russell and Lord Althorp became the correspondents of 
the Birmingham Union ; Clumber is reduced to ashes ; Bristol is set on tire ; 
the Peers resist, aud the Whig Cabinet with one voice exclaims, ‘ Swamp the 
| House of Lords !’ The couspirators were Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Althorp ; but did that exhaust the list ! Sir James Graham is now Home 
| Secretary, and has Jreland uuder his control. From the Home Office this pro- 
_secution directly emanates. Gamblers denounce vice,—drunkards denounce de- 


| bauch,—against immoralities let wenchers revile !” 

_ The state of the country showed that some great measures were neces- 
| sary for its safety and happiness : to one especially Mr. Sheil directed atten- 


every office of dignity and emolument be filled by Englishmen—just expendi-| “ 1 cannot see any sound objection to the Imperial Parliament assembling 
ture for improvement denied—Irish Crown-rents applied to improve Charing) /here in the month of October, for the discharge of Irish business alone ; and 
Cross or Windsor Castle—odious distinctions maintained by the Legislature !||that all Imperial questions should be reserved until the London session com- 
would there be the Arms Bill, the misapplied Poor-law, a new tariff entailing||menced, as it now does, in the month of February. The public departments, 
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session a reference to! ver be! You will not consign him to the spot to which the Attorney-General 
those departments would not be required. Such a session might be inconvenient invites you to surrender him. No. When the Spring shall have come again, 
to English Members ; but the Repeal agitation and a State prosecution like and the winter shall have passed—when the Spring shall have come again, it 
the present are attended with inconveniences far greater than any which Eng- 1s not through the windows of this mansion that the father of such a son, anc’ 
lish Members, in crossing the Irish Channel, would encounter. ‘The advantages’ the son of such a father, shall look upon those green hills on which the eyes of 
which would accrue from the realization of this project are of no ordinary kind | so many a captive have gazed so wistfully in vain : but in their own mountain- 
The intercourse of the two countries would be angmented to such an extent home again they shall listen to the murmurs of the great Atlantic ; they shall 
that their feelings would be identified. National prejudices would be recipro- 0 forth and inhale the freshness of the morning-air together ; ‘ they shall be 
cally laid aside. An English domestication would take place. Instead of lend. free of mountaia solitude ;* they will be encompassed with the loftiest images 
ing money upon Irish mortgages, Englishmen would bring bonds to Ireland, of liberty upon every side : and if time shall have stolen its suppleness from 
and live upon them. ‘The absentee drain would be diminished. ‘The valve of the father's knee or impaired the firmness of his tread, he shall lean on the 
property would be very nearly doubled. Great public works would be under- cuild of her that watches over him from heaven, and shail look out from some 
taken, and the great natural endowments of the country would be turned to ac. high place far and wide into the island, whose greatness and whose glory shall 
count. This city would appear in renovated splendour. Your streets would be ever associated with his name. Jn your love of justice—in your love ot 
be shaken by the roll of the gorgeous equipages in which the first nobles of the: Ireland—in your love of honesty and fair play, I place my confidence. I ask 
country would be borne to the Senatehouse, from which the money-changers| you for an acquittal, not only for the sake of your country, but for your own. 
should be driven. ‘The mansions of the aristocracy would blaze with that use- Upon the day when this trial shall have been brought to a termimation, when 
ful luxury which ministers to the gratification of the affluent and to the em- amidst the burst of public expectancy, in answer to the solemn interrogatory 
ployment and comfort of the poor. ‘I'he Sovereign herself would not deem wich shall be put to you by the officer of the Court, you shall — Not 
the seat of her Parliament uuworthy of her residence. The frippery of the Guilty,’ with what a transport will that glorious negative be welcomed ! How 
Viceregal Court would be swept away. We should look upou Royalty itself, will you be blessed, adored, worshipped! And when, retiring from this scene 
and not upon the tinsel image.” ; | of excitement and of passion, you shall return to your own tranquil homes, 
Mr. Sheil did not deny that strong speeches had been made by his client how pleasantly will you look upon your children, in the consciousness that you 
and the rest of the traversers ; but he contended that they were not of a more will have left them a patrimony of peace, by impressing upon the British Ca- 
exciting and inflammatory character than those spoken in almost every popular binet that some other measure beside a State prosecution is necessary for 
assembly—as at the Anti-Corn-law meetings. ‘The Right Honourable Frede- pacification of your country ” 
rick Shaw’s name was attached to the Clontarf proclamation: in 1835 Mr. At the close of Mr. Shiel’s speech a murmur of applause arose. It was 
Shaw delivered a speech closing thus :~- uow three o'clock ; and the Court excused Mr. Moore from a beginning of hls 
‘The Government might make what regulations it pleased ; but he trusted’ speech at so late an hour in the day. Adjourned tll Monday. 
the people knew their duty too well to submit to its enactments. We might Monday Morning, Jan. 29.—The Court had almost relapsed into its pre- 
degrade our mutres ; it might deprive us of our properties; but ii the Govern-  yions quiet when the Judges took their seat on this day ; but some “gensation’’ 
ment dared to lay its hand on the Bible, then we must come to an issue: we was excited when Mr. Join O'Connell rose and obtained leave to say a few 
will cover it with our bodies. My friends, will you permit your brethren to) words, to prevent misapprehensions likely to be created about him by some- 
call out to you in vain? In the name of my country and of my country’s thing that dropped from Mr. Sheil. He spoke as follows :— 
God, I will appeal from a British House of Commons to a British public. My «Gentlemen of the Jury, I wish to say to you, that, humble as I am, Ihave 
countrymen would obey the laws so long as they were properly adiunistered, always advocated the full and perfect right of the people of Ireland to an inde- 
but if it were sought to lay sacrilegious hands on the Bible, to tear the stand- pendent Legislature ; and, whatever my counsel may have said on the subject, 
ard of the living God, and to raise a mutilated one in its stead, then it would) '{ am not one of those who would accept even an occasional or annual visit of 
be no time to halt between two Opinions : then, on every hill and in every val- the {mperial Parliament to Dublin. 1 do not know whether this expression of 
ley would resound the rallying-ery of * ‘To your tents, O Israel.’ ” imine may or may not prejudice me in your minds ; but I would infinitely prefer 
At a great Protestant meeting at the Mansion-house, in 1837, the Earl ef that it should prejudice me, than allow it to be supposed that | would for a mo- 
Charleville said, ** Well, gentlemen, you have a rebellious Parliament—you) ment give up the inalienable right of our country to an independent Legisla- 
have a Lord-Lieutenant, the slave and minion of a rebellious Parliament ;*) ture.” 
and the Right Honourable ‘Thomas Berry Cusack Smith said, ** He was sorry Mr. Moore, Q. C., addressed the Jury on behalf of the Reverend Mr. Tier- 
to find that Roman Catholic Members of Parliament paid so little regard to ney, and Mr. Hatchell, Q. B., spoke for Mr. Ray. Mr. Fitzgibbon on the next 
their oaths.’ In 1841, the Orangemen had also had their ** monster-meetings ;"’ day followed, on behalf of Dr Gray, and having continued his argument until 
and, reporting one at Hillsborough, the Dublin Evening Mail described them’ near five o'clock, he prayed the indulgence of the Court in deferring the re- 
as marching to Dromore : Lord Koden, the Marquis of Londonderry, and other mainder till next day; which, with some demur, was granted. 
Lords “ marched at the head of the largest baftalion.” The Orange Grand’ [A most extraordinary scene had taken piace durmg a temporary adjourn- 
Lodge also granted ‘* warrants"’ to soldiers in the Army. Mr. Sheil cited the ment of the Court for refreshment, about one o’cloch. The Jurymen had just 
testumony of Mr. Ross, that there was no tendency to outrage at the Repeal -re-entered their box, and a few of the senior counsel had returned to the table, 
monster-meetings ; quoted the declaration of Baron Alderson, ¢hat the people when the Attorney-General, ‘* with an unusually stern expression of counte- 
of this country have a right to meet to make known their grievances ; and ob-, nance,” resumed his seat. Presently appeared Mr. Fitzgibbon, seemingly in 
served that Mr. O'Connell, as he had previously declared he would do, had at great excitement, holding a small three-cornered note in his hand, which he 
once obeyed the proclamation against the Clontarf meeting. ‘Iwo points in) tendered to the Attorney-General ; speaking in suppressed but animated tones. 
the indictment had particularly excited the indignation of Mr. Smith—the sys- The Attorney-General would not take the note ; which the other then showed 
tem which tended to dimimish the business uf courts of justice, and Mr.) to the Solicitor-General ; who applied himself, with Mr. Sergeant Warren, to 
O'Connell's ignorance of law respecting certain prerogatives of the Crown :— urge something upon the Attorney-General's consideration, to which he seemed 
* With respect, gentlemen, to the Arbitration Courts, the Society of Friends an unwilling listener; while Mr. Fitzgibbon appeared to be expounding the na- 
are as liable to an indictment for conspiracy as the defendants. ‘The regula- ture of the note to a knot of his fellow-counsel. He then sent it to the Attor- 
tions under which the Quaker Arbitration system is carned on will be laid be- ney-General, who laid it on the table. The Judges entered the court, and 
fore you; and the opinions of Lord Brougham, who has always been tle stren- took their places; on which Mr. Fitzgibbon, in a state of visible perturbation, 
uous advocate of the arbitration system, will, | am sure, have their due weight s'ated that he had received a note from the Attorney-Geneial, whom he asked 
upon you. With regard to Mr. O'Connell's alleged mistake respecting the ''o hand it to the Judges. No answer; Mr. Smith sitting with his arms folded. 
power of the Crown to issue writs—what is it, after all, but a project for Mr. Fitzgibbon then said, he should inform the Court himself: the note was a 
swamping the House of Commons, analagous to that of Su James Graham and challenge ! it complained that he had given the Attorney-General personal of- 
my Lord Stanley for swamping the House of Lords’ ‘he plain troth is this: fenee, and demanded that Mr. Fitzgibbon should apologize, or “nam? his 
the Sovereign has the abstract right to create new boroughs ; but the exercise frend.’ “IT leave him,” said Mr. Fitzgibbon, “to your Lordships to answer 
of that rigat might be regarded as inconsistent with the principles of the for his conduct.” ‘The Attorney-Goneral said, that if Mr. Fuzgiboon had any 
constituuion. Lord Denman and one of his late Majesty's Law-advisers in the application to make tothe Court, he should have made it on affidavit ; for then 
House of Commons distinctly asserted the right to issue writs; and, glthough the Court would have been able to judge of the words used. They were 
that opinion was reprehended by Sir Charles Wetherall, | believe that of its, taken down in writing by some friends near Mr. Smith ; and were understood 
being strict law there can be little doubt.” to convey, that he was influenced in his ecnduet by private and dishonourable 
How had the Repeal * conspirators” proceeded! ‘Their Assemblies had, motives, prompted by a consideration of the effect which a failure in this case 
been perfectly open to the public. ‘They did not even act together. ‘there might have upon a political party : nothing could have been easier than for Mr. 
was in the mass of thought that came from the mind of Mr. O'Connell a per Fuzgibbon to say that the words had been misunderstood. Mr. Fitzgibbon ob- 
vading love of order: did be play Pierre at twenty-two, who was ready to served, that he might have done so, only Mr. Smith came to him pistol in hand. 
pay Kenault at sixty-nine! could he contemplate revolation, who repudiated Mr. Moore here interposed, as a mutual friend, and suggested that both parties 
rench assistance, denounced ‘Transatlantic slavery, and rejected the protlered, should allow some time to elapse before taking any ferther step, im order that 
junction with the English Chartists! Mr. Shiel recited the prayer which Sir the matter might be settled in a way creditable to boch. ‘The Chief Justice 
Abraham Bradley King, an old political opponent for whom Mr. O'Connell had, concurred, adding :— 
secured Parliamentary compensation that brought ease to his declining years,! “© We feel it, T repeat, to be an embarrassing ease on which to pronounce 
had breathed for his benefactor—that Heaven would avert every peril from his) any yadgment; more especially when a trial of such magnitude and import- 
head : that man and his son were not guilty of the sanguinary attempts ascribed ance is depending before us, the Jury, aod the public at large ; and feeling 
to them ; and they threw themselves upon their country — | also that the Attorney-General is the last man in his profession who ought to 
“If we have lost our representation in the Parliament, let us behold it im the have allowed himself to be betrayed inte such an expression of feeling as has 
Jury-box, and that you participate in the feelmgs of millions of your country- been stated to have taken place in our absence. * , 
men let your verdict afford a proof. But xu is not to freland that the aching), ‘lhe Attorney-General now said, that his friends had suggested to him that 
solicitude with which the result of this trial is intently watehed will be confined.; there was matter in the pote which, having been wntten hastily and under the 
There is not a great city in Europe in which, upon the day when the great i-| pressure of strongly-excited feeling, were better omitted : under the circum- 
telligence shall be expected to arrive, men will not stop each other in the pub-| stances, he had no objection to withdraw the note ; waiting to see if Mr. Fitz- 
lic way, and inquire whether twelve men upon their oaths have doomed to in-| gibbon’s feelings as a gentleman would not induce him to retract the injurious 
carceration the man who gave libesty to Ireland. Whatever may be your adju-|lexpecssions. The Chief Justice observed, that although the Judges were tem- 
dication, he is prepared to meet it. He knows that the eyes of the world are! porarily absent, the affair must be held to have taken place in the presence of 
upon him, and that posterity, whether in a gaol o¢ out of it, will look back to|/the Court ; and therefore no further proceeding could, under any circumstances, 
him with admiration : he is almost indifferent to what may befal him, and is far'|be allowed. At the suggestion of Mr. Moore, Mr. Fitzgibben here disclaimed 
more solicitous for others at this moment than for himself. But, at the coms, boving attributed to the Attorney-General one feeling or motive personally dis- 
mencement of what I have said to you, I told you that | was not unmoved, and} |bonourable to him, or any conduct beyond what was usual in a prosecution 
that many incidents of my political life, the strange alternations of fortune) like the present. After some further talk, Mr. Moore proposed that the matter 
through which I have passed, came back upon me. But now the bare possi-| siiould be suffered finally to drop. ‘I'he Court said that he had expressed the 
bility at which [ have glanced has, | acknowledge, almost usmanned me. anafiinous feeling; the Attorney-General acquiesced ; Mr. Fitagibbon dis- 
Shall I, who stretch out to you in behalf of the son the hand whose fetters the| claimed any feeling against the Attorney-General ; and the business resumed 
father had struck off, live to cast my eyes upou that domicile of sorrow in the! its course. } 


Vicinity of this great metropolis, and say, ‘’Tis there they have immured the 
Liberator of Ireland with his fondest and best-beloved child!’ No, it shall ne-|| Mr. Fitzgibbon continued his address ten wil five o'clock, when he 
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closed. He read a number of extracts from Mr. O'Comnell’s speeches and) At the conclusion of the Speech, the Queen retired with her cortege, the 
other sources, showmg that he had always counselled peace and obedience to Honce of Commons withdrew , and the House of Lords adjourned during plea- 
the laws, and he contended that the struggle which Mr. O'Connell always) sure 

meant, was a moral, not a physical struggle. In the course of his speech, Mr. THE ADDRESS. 

Vitzgibbon acquitted Mr. Bond Hughes trom the imputation of being a Gio- House of Lords Feb. 1. 
vernment spy; allow that **he had proved himself a man of sense, honour, ‘The Marl of ELDON moved the Address, echoing the Speech from the 
and fortitude. He finished with deploring the ** scene” of the previous day : ‘Throne ; of which his speesh was for the most part an amplification ; but on 
he emphatically dwelt upon the ardent temper of both, which neither of them the subject of Ireland he somewhat extended his remarks—Setting the pending 
could help; repeated his avowal that Mr. Smith was a“ perfect gentleman ;" State trial aside, if the House should find the present laws inadequate to pre- 
and expressed his anxiety to redeem himself from the self-reproacli of having’ serve the peace of the country, they would have no hesitation im supporting 


been a party to wounding lis feelings. 


Imperial—Parliament. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION.—QUEEN 8 SPEECH. 


Parliament was opened on Thursday Feb. 1, by the Queen im person, with | 


the usual splendour. About noon, the House of Lords began to fill in every 
part ; the ladies, in elegant dresses, outnumbering the Peers present at two. 
o'clock ; the Corps Diplormatique in full costume, the Peers, the Bishops, and. 
the Judges, completing the picture. The Duke of Wellington entered the House 
about one o'clock, looking well ; aud the Lord Chancellor, who entered some 
half-hour afterwards, seemed recovered from his recent indisposition. ‘The 
Duke of Cambridge was present. At two o'clock, the Queen’s approach wa- 
announced by the thunder of artillery and the clangour of trumpets ; and in a! 
few minutes entered her Mayesty, dressed iu a splendid costume of white satin 
and diamonds, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, and preeeded by Heralds 
and the Great Officers of State. 

The Commons having been summoned to the bar. 

The Queen received the Speech from the Lord Chancellor, and read it, with: 
her habitual self-possession and distinctness, as follows— | 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—It affords me great satisfaction again to meet 
you in Parliament, and to have the opportunity of profiting by your assistance 
and advice. 

“ T entertain a confident hope that the general peace, so necessary for the 
happiness and prosperity of all nations, will continue uninterrupted. My friend-. 
ly relations with the King of the French, and the good understanding happily 
established between my Government and that of his Majesty, with the coutinu- 
ed assurances of the peaceful and amicable dispositions of all Princes and States 
confirm me in this expectation. 

* T have directed that the treaty which | have concluded with the Emperor! 
of China shall be laid before you ; aud J rejoice to think that it willin its re-) 
sults prove highly advantageous to the trade of this country. Throughout the, 


whole course of my negotiations with the Government of China, I have unitorm-, 
ly disclaimed the wish for exclusive advantages. I has been my desire 
that equal favour should be shown to the industry and commercial enterprise 
of all nations. 

“ The hostilities which took place during the past year in Seinde have led to) 
the annexation of a considerable portion of that country to the British posses-, 
sions in the East. In all the military operations, and especially in the battles’ 
of Meanee and Hyderabad, the constancy and valour of the troops, Native avd! 
European, and the skill and gallantry of their distinguished commander, have: 
been most conspicuous. I have directed that additional information explana- 
tory of the transactions in Scinde shall be forthwith communicated to you. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons—The Estimates for the ensuing year 
will be immediately laid before you. They have been prepared with a strict re- 
gard to economy, and at the same time with a due consideration of those @xi- 
gencies of the public service which are connected with the imaintenance of our 
maritime strength, avd the multiplied demands on the naval and military estab- 
lishments from the various parts of a widely-extended empire. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen—I congratulate you on the improved condition 
of several important branches of the trade and manufactures of the country. 
I trust that the increased demand for labour has relieved in a corresponding 
degree many classes of my faithful subjects from sufferings and privations, 
which at former periods I have had occasion to deplore. 

“ For several successive years the annual produce of the revenue fell short of 
the public expenditure. I confidently trust that in the present year the public 
income will be amply sufficient to defray the charges upon it. I feel assured 
that in considering all matters connected with the financial concerns of the 
country, you will bear in mind the evil consequences of accumulating debt dur- 
ing the time of peace ; and that you will firmly resolve to uphold that public 
credit the maintenance of which concerns equally the permanent interests and 
the honour and reputation of a great country. 

«Inthe course of the present year, the opportunity will occur of giving no- 


tice to the Bank of England on the sabject of the revision of its charter. It 
may be advisable that during this session of Parliament, and previously to the! 
arrival of the period assigned for the giving of such notice, the state of the law| 
with regard to the privileges ofthe Bank of England, and to other banking) 
establishments, should be brought under your consideration. | 
* At the close of the last session of Parliament, I declared to you my firm 
determination to maintain inviolate the Legislative Union between Great Bn- 
tian and Ireland I expressed, at the same time, my earnest desire to codperate 
with Parliament in the adoption of all such incasures as might tend to improve 
the social condition of Ireland, and to develope the natura! resources of that 
part of the United Kingdom. I am resolved to act in strict conformity with 
this declaration. I forbear from observations on events in Ireland, in respect 
to which proceedings are pending before the proper legal tribunal. My atten- 
tion has been directed to the state of the law and practice with regard to the 
yo ret of land in Ireland. I have deemed it advisable to institute exten- 
aive local inquiries into a subject of so much importance, and have appointed a! 
Commission with ample authority to conduct the requisite investigation. I re- 
commend to your early consideration the enactments at present in force in Tre-. 
land concerning the registration of voters for Members of Parliament. You 
will probably find that a revision of the law of registration, taken in conjunction 
with other causes at present in operation, would produce a material diminution, 
of the number of county voters, and that it may be advisable on that account, 
to consider the state of the law with a view to an extension of the county fran- 
chise in Ireland. 
* T commit to your deliberate consideration the various important questions 
of public policy which will necessarily come under your review, with full conti- 
dence in your loyalty and wisdom, and with an carnest prayer to Aluighty 
God ing direct and favour your efforts to promote the welfare of all classes ot my! 
e. 

Vv t 1s Observed that, in the part relating to Ireland, the Queen laid a marked | 
emphasis on the words “J am resolved to actin strict conformity with that) 


declaration.’’) 


Government, by conferring on ler Majesty fresh powers for maintaining the 
‘peace and ttegrity of theempire ; for in such a case any nobleman would be 
ready to declare— 
* Tuus, O Regina, quid optes, 
Explorare labor : mihi jussa capessere fas est.” 


Nor would the House forget the necessity of maintaining a proper force in 
Ireland. A letter which he had received a few days ago, written by a young 
lady, a relation of lus and the daughter of aclergyman residing there, had con- 
vinced him that the country could seareely be in a more deplorable state than 
it was inat present. After mentioning that the part of the country whence 
she wrote was in a peaceful state, aud that a thought of danger scarcely ever 
entered their heads, she continued—* Not so our neighbours ; some of them 
have fortified their houses, expecting nightly massacres.” Her father said that 
he constantly received blessings trom the poor people as he passed along the 
road. ‘They said, * God Almighty bless your reverence, and shield you from 
every danger,” or words to that effect ; and they were people whose faces he 
was unacquamted with, but who scemed as if they knew that some danger was 
nnpending, and wished to warn him. ‘Thus, in a parish where there were not 
at present disturbances, the clergyman cannot receive the blessing of his 
parishioners without their exciting m him feelings of apprehension and alarm. 


Lord Eldon hoped that the existing protection to agriculture would be long con- 


tinued : and he hinted at the propriety of introducing a measure for the pre- 


| vention of duelling. 


Lord HILL brietly seconded the motion. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY, having beeu absent durmg part of last ses- 
siou im consequence of tl health, took the earliest opportunity of stating his 
vpimions on the affairs ot Ireland —As soon as possible after the termination of 
the trials m Ireland, he would give notice of « motion to consider the state of 
that country ; probably forthe 13th ustant. Lord Eldon had been indiscreet 
enough to go beyond the Speech and suggest what he would do with Jreland— 
quoting a letter from a young lady : surely the House would require further 
documentary evidence befure mereasing the military establishment for the coer- 
cion of Ireland; and Lord [ldon’s great-grandfather—(A ery of ** Grandfa- 
ther” and laughter)—would have been wore diflicult to satisfy ou the subject. 
A measure really toextend the Irish tranchise might deserve support. ‘The ap- 
pointment of the Commission to inquire into the relation of landlord and tenant 
was objectionable : it would have been better for Government to make inquiries 
and to have proposed a bill contined to specific remedies ; as the Commission, 


| vaguely worded, was calculated to raise undue expectations. 


| Jord BROUGHAM expressed great satisfaction at concurring, for the first 
time in his experience, in an address of nothing but congratulations : he did 

snot remember an mstance mm which every quarter of the world was so clear— 
no one part of the political horizon was at a’! obscure Alluding, though cau- 
itiously, to Ireland, he recommended paterna! good governmeut rather than 
jcoercion ; and glancing at the Commission which had been issued, he depre- 
cated interference between landlord and tenant, as an invasion of the rights of 
property—the very corner-stone of society. He rejoiced in the cordial good 
understanding between England and France, with a warm panegyric on his 
friend M. Guizot, for whom he disavowed any * Anglomania” or subjection of 
French to English interests ; and a cutting censure of the Opposition leaders, 
lwho, to escape the gloomy shades of opposition for the sunny eminences of 
power, seek to delude and inflame the warlike passions of the French people. 
|The address declared the resolve to maintain the public credit; and he was 
glad to think that it would be wafted across the Atlantic. He might be al- 
jlowed to address a word of friendly remonstrance to those who, from old con- 
‘nexions, he might call his clients to the United States, on the refusal of rich 
|people to pay the debts due frum them: in order to which he told a short anec- 

dote. He had lately had occasion to visit one of the great railways in progress 
in the centre of France, inthe neighbourhood of Orleans, formed with the 
\view of being connected with a similar undertaking in this country—the Bir- 

mingham. He asked who the workmen were ; and was told they were English 
land Irish. He said he hoped his countrymen behaved very well. They an- 
swered that they did not quite reciprocate this expression. Did you find the 
‘English sober ! was his next question. Not at all, was the answer. He said 
he was sorry forthat, but had heard of these complaints before. Well, he 
asked, surely you get on better with the Irish! Oh, said they, they are a great 
deal worse ; always quarrelling and tighting with each other, and drinking as 
well as fighting: excellent and goodnatured people when they did not fight, 
|but so fond of it that they beat one another for the mere love of the exercise. 

“TI then,” continued Lord Brougham, * addressed myself to a — near 
ime, whom I thought an Englishman ; and I said, * It is a sad thing that you 
can’t get an English workman who is sober, or an Irish workman who will keep 
from fighting !’ * Ah,’ said the person, ‘I am not an Irishman, nor an Eng- 
lishman.’ * Oh,’ I said, ‘then you must be a Scot!’ * No,’ said he, with 
‘some emotion, ‘I am from Puilade!phia.’ I said, * Don’t be alarmed ; I don’t 
‘think your countrymen will continue in their present humour: they will soon 
perceive the course they should pursue.’ * God grant that it may be so,’ he re- 
plied ; * at present an American is ashamed to avow his country.’ I cannot 
remember any thing which struck more deeply into my feelings ; and I think 
it will be found and acknowledged on both sides of the Atlantic, that honesty 

is the best policy.’ 

‘The Marquis of CLANRICARDE took exception to the conduct of Gov- 
ernment in Ireland. He learned that they had no measure for the benefit of 
the country, except one merely relating to political liberty, meant apparently 
as a claptrap, to delay the moment when they must look the distress of Ireland 
inthe face strongly censured the Landlord and ‘Tenant Commission, 


which ought to be called one to inquire into fixity of tenure, and which had al- 


ready produced bad effects ; fur persons who retuse to answer the summons of 
this tribunal to give wiormation are denounced, and the people are misled as to 
the objects of the inquiry. ‘The necessary information might be collected from 
the Blue Books. Earl Fitzwilliam also objected to the inquiry, on similar 
grounds, ‘The Earl of Devon protested that the two Peers had wrongly de- 
ignated the Commission. 

| Lord CAMPBELL inquired after the Law Reforms which were announced 
Jast session, not completed, but not re-announced this sessjon ; particularly the 
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Ecclesiastical Courts Bill and the County Courts Bill. Perhaps this session! majority—which seemed to be the intention—he could not support any such 
would present the converse of the last, and in place of much promise and little inotion ; and he gladly expressed his dissent from projects which he had seen 
performance there would be little promise and much performance. He also proctaimed elsewhere. 

concluded that after the termination of the Irish State trials, a bill would be in-- Mr. Hume said that the House ought to have time to consider the topics in 
troduced for the prevention of duelling. [A laugh.) The Lord Chancellor) the Address; which would be very well if the vote pledged the House to any 
said that a bill to reform the Ecclesiastical Courts, and one to establish Courts decided conclusion—in respect to Scinde, for example, he should pause before 
for the recovery of Small Debts, would be the only measures of the kind ee thanking the Crown for the annexation of that territory to the British empire ; 
duced by Government this session. Lord Cottenham intimated that, in that) but in truth the Address only thanked the Queen for communicating the fact to 
case, he should introduce his bill on the subject of Local Courts. | the House ; which obviated all difficulty in paying the compliment to the Crown 

The Address was agreed to; and the House adjourned at eight o'clock. of agreeing to the Address without division. 

In the House of Commons, which re-assembled at four o'clock, after some! As to the Speech and the Address, the cautious allusion to Ireland was com- 
preliminary business, Viscount CLIVE moved the Address in answer to the mendable ; and, emulating it, be reserved his opinion on Irish affairs, intending 
Speech from the Throne, of which it was the counterpart ; the mover's specch’ to make them the subject of a separate motion [for a Committee of Inquiry into 
developing the several points. j a | the State of Ireland, probably on the i3th, said Lord John, in giving notice. } 

Mr. CALDWELL seconded the motion ; and devoted himself principally to [n several topics of the Speech he expressed his concurrence ; such as the pas- 
corroborate with statistical figures the assertion of renewed prosperity. | Sage respecting China, where Sir Henry Pottinger had so successfully acted on 

Mr. HUME had never heard any Address less objectionable in its positive, the instructions given by Lord Palmerston; and the one about France, Lord 
statements ; but he contended that the House ought to have twenty-four hours) John having been one of a Cabinet that had often been taunted with the French 
to consider the several points ; and it became his duty to notice important omis-| alliance. h M. Guizot and M. Thiers now admitted, that in 1840 France 
sions— had diverged from her ancient policy, to which she had recently returned ; 

The distress and destitution of the country arises chiefly from the want of England having at that time, without separate objects of ler own, kept in view 
employment for the people—not once mentioned in the Speech ; and that want) what really was the ancient policy of France in maintai ing the integrity of 
of employment is mainly to be attributed to our restrictive policy. He read ‘Turkey. “1 am glad,” said Lord John, * that we shall be on the mos. intimate 
many scraps of newspaper reports of the recent agricultural meetings They||terms with France. She is one of the most enlightened as well as one of the 
were a farce in the pretence that they are held by tenant-farmers ; but they were greatest countries in Europe. From France, as well as from England, have 
discreditable in the abuse winch was heaped upon the League ; which Mr.| proceeded some of the greatest and most distinguished men of let ters and sci- 
Hume, though not belonging to that body,indignantly repelled. It seemed,how- ence, whose labours have enlightened the world ; and I trust that the two coun- 
ever, that Sir Robert Peel was to be precluded from going for a fixed corn-du- \tries will never again have occasion to meet in those fields of warfare, which, 
ty; and therefore he must go for repeal or nothing: and as Sir Robert had be-- however they may produce deeds of brilliauce and glory, cannot in the end but 
fore made it a complaint against Lord Jolu Russell, that he had proposed a) be productive of great calamity to mankind.” 
change in the Corn-laws without —— it in the Queen’s Speech, it was He had no doubt that, although there had becn some exaggeration, there had 
to be inferred that, since Sir Robert Peel had made no such announcement, he also been some solid improvements in the manufacturing districts. One cause 
did not intend to propose any change. He had also told Lord Johu Russell) was the two last harvests. “1 have made particular mquiry with respect to 
that if he could not carry such measures as he thought just and expedient he) the effect of the harvest among the poor With respect to the price of food 
ought to resign ; and it was to be hoped that he would follow his own recom: |/and the effect to some poor families of whom I made inquiry, | was told by one 
mendation. Nothing was done for free trade last session, and it was said that, hat the price of bread this year was to them a saving of a shilling every week 
things would mend. ‘There had been some little improvement ; but now the tn the cousumption of the family ; and if we multiply the number of families 
Poor-rates are rapidly rising again, and distress aud destitution in the Metro- jwho must be in that condition, we see that there must be a saving in the article 
polis were never greater, nor more alarming ; he knew that the Poor-rates af- of food to the amount of £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 sterling, to be devoted to 
ter sinking from £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 to £4,500,000, had risen to up- the purchase of articles of clothing or other goods of which the poor ian stands 
wards of £6,000,000. ‘Ihe causes of that condition are, want of free trade, | inneed. | think it is obvious, then, that the bounty of Providence goes far to 
and heavy taxation—especially the Income-tax ; and he was perfectly satistied,|jaecount for the improvement which has taken place in our manufactures.” That 
that with ecovomy in the expenditure, tue £5,000,000 of the Income-tax might effect, however, would have been much the same with a prohibitory duty as 
be saved. Deduct from the revenue the Income-tax, the Corn-duty, and the jwith a sliding scale, and could aot be quoted in favour of any particular law. 
money from China, making £7,000,000, and instead of showing an advance the) Sir Robert Peel’s policy had in fact placed the agricultural interest in a disad- 
revenue would positively appear £1,500,000 less than it was two years ago. vantageous position. ‘There were three scliemes ov the subject. One was the 
In that state of things, the Bank has £15,000,000 in its coffers that caunot tind old scheme, protection of British agaist foreign industry ; another was compe- 
employment! The military establishment to coerce freland occasious an ex-||tition freed of all protection, with no duties except for revenue. * Now, al- 
pense of £1,500,000. If he could belicve that the House would continue deaf) ‘though the first opinion is totally erroncous, and although the second opinion is 
to the claims of Ircland, he should become a Repealer himself; better let Ire-| in itself absolutely trae, yet in the condition of this country, having to raise the 
land go, than be kept in a state of coustaut divquietude. [Opposition cheers.) interest of a debt of £800,000,000, and to support its establishments, and hav- 
Mr. Hume concluded by proposing the following resolution, as an «addition to jing for these purposes laid on many taxes at various times, some pressing on one 
the eleventh paragraph of the Speech, echoed im the Address— iclass and some on another, when you make a change from what is erroneous to 

“To declare that we should ill-discharge the duty we owe to her Majesty, if; ‘what is sound and true, you sliould make that change with great caution, and 
we did not direct her most scrivus attention to the present condition ot her faith- jshould rather look to how a fair competition with foreigners ean be established 
ful people ; which, notwithstanding the improvements in some branches of in-) with some advantages to our own producers, who have hitherto been unduly 
dustry, still exhibits such an extent of destitution and suffering as to demand)/favoured, than go at once ito a system of entire freedom. ‘That, | think, was 
from her Majesty's faithful Commons an expression of their opinion of the caus-)| Very much the principle upon which the night honourable gentleman proposed 
es, and the best means of removing the same : , bis taritl two years ago. He stated that asa general propesi ron, but he said 

** To assure her Majesty, that, although we fully appreciate the progress made jlie never would go the whole length of mt atonce. Bat the mistortune in his 
by this Parliament in reducing the duties on mauy articles of import, we at the|/Corn-law is that does not go the proper length. fi the principle here is good 
same time deeply lament that her Majesty has not been advised to call our im. for any thing, it is founded on the protection of the British interest. All who 
mediate attention to the repeal of those pernicious laws which preveuts free) defended it defended “ on that ground. But this law is left alone and repud:- 
trade in corn and provisions, so essential to the sustenance and comfort of the ,ated m your policy with respect to all other articles. It is therefore a law which 

ple, and to the prosperity of the state; and that we earestly implore her, can be defended only on a principle which vou say yourselves is defensible. 
Majesty's gracious co-operation for the repeal of those prohibitory and restric-||'I hat appears, then, to be placing the agricultural interest at a disadvantage as 
tive laws which give monopolies in sugar and other articles to certain classes, fespects the rest of the commuutty. [i you could say that you protect Bri- 
of her Majesty's subjects, to the detriment of the rest ; so that no duties may tis agriculture along with all classes of British industry, for that ts the true 
be levied on any imports, except for the direct purposes of revenue to her Ma-| principle, then you would tie up your Corn-law im a faggot with the rest ; or 
jesty’s exchequer : | corn and every thing else might be made perfectly free ; or again, they might 

“To submit most respectfully to her Majesty, that au excessive and unequal) be subjected to moderate duties of 5, 10, or 20 per cent. But what do you 
taxation, disproportionate to the reduced value of property, the diminished pro-| say with respect to alinost all articles ot trade aud commerce’ * We adopt a 


fits on capital, and to the inadequate wages of labour, pressing ou all ranks of moderate duty ; but with respect to an article in which the great majority of 
the House of Commons are deeply interested, we have a duty ot 40 per cent 


the community, but especially on the working classes, is 4 principal cause of /the ; ; 
the existing distress ; and that a reduction of the same is absolutely necessary) levied—[ Loud cheers trom the Opposition benches }]—anud that duty ts a shift- 


for the reliefof her Majesty’s loyal, peaceful, and suffering people : that as this! ing and changing duty, and one which every couunercial man declares to be ir- 
country is, and, as we rejoice to hear, is likely to continue, at peace with all the, /reconcileable with every sound principle * Now, that does seem to me to be 
world, we humbly represent to her Majesty. that many branches of the civil, ‘the difficulty of the preseut situation i whieh you have lett the Com-laws. And 
military, aud naval establishments, nay be so greatly reduced as to procure for| sce gentlemen at agricultural meetings, alter expressions of distrust of 
the people considerable relief from the pressure of taxation, without detriment, the nglt honourable Baronet, much greater than J, one of the leaders of the Op- 
to the public service ||position, ever veutured to express, bid him openly come forward, declare that 


Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD proposed another amendment, as an addi- the Corn-law shall not be changed, aud bind hunself to tt wm all perpetuity, I 
tion to the teath paragraph— ‘ must say, such men make the most extravagant and absurd request that ever 


To assure her Majesty, that her faithful Commons will be always desirous \“#s made of any statesman im this country. “The right honourable gentleman 
to vote such Supplies as may be found just and necessary for the public service ; Id us last session that he did not mean to alter the Coru-lovs Jast year, but 
but that, under the existing circumstances of the country, we shall deem it our ‘at with respect to the future, be must judge of the condition of the country, 
first and most important duty to inquire into the various grievances coinplained #4 of the effeet of this as of any other commercial law of the country. I thought 
of by her people, and to devise such measures as may be most effectual for re-| that the ouly auswer the right honourable gentleman could give ; and | should 
dressing all just causes of complaint.” , certainly be very much surprised if | found him now saying, * [ aim so enamour- 

His object was, that her Majesty should be informed that the people lad deep ed of my law, f think it in all respects so perfect, that 1 will stand by it to all 
cause of complyint for grievances which required to be redressed ; whereof he! should be surprised it he that, and think 
yarticularly mentioned, madequate and unfair represeutation of the peuple, class- that the agricultural 7 me most unreasonable one [Che ore.) 
egislation, accumulation of capital and property i the hauds of a few, taxation Sir ROBERT PEEL opposed the two amendments, and gviudicated his 
ry food, and extravagant expeuditure. ‘They complained of all these things ; own positi n. ; 
and they could not su much as get their complaints even inquired into, much | He opposed the motion of Mr. Crawford , to whom he pomted out the imjury 
less redressed. ‘Therefore it was that he maimtained that those Members who, which his project would do to Ins favourite Deniocratic principles. L can 
represented the people in that House should adhere to t¥e coustitutional prin- couceive nothing morezinjurious to the popular priuciple of the constitution 
ciple of demaudwg that the grievances of the people should be heard before thau to abuse the privileges we possess, and wich are calculated for our 
granting the supplies. j safety on great occasions. Tlie power of moving constant adjournmiments is a 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL address:d himself to the several motions before power of which it may be right that mdividuals or a mmority should continue 
the House. ‘fim possession ; but it is imtrusted to them, like other powers, under a great 

If Mr. Crawford's motion meant that the majority of the House had the pow-, responsibility ; and they are seriously affecting the popular principle, and in- 
er of stopping the supplies to enforce measures of redress, he knew of no pow- j:uring these interests of which they are, I am bound to suppose, the sincere 
er in the Crown to hinder it, and the assertion of the right was euperflugus ;jjand strenuous advocaes, if they lightly call ito action istruments which 
but if it meant that a minority could stop the supplies, to force opinions on the| ought only to be invoked on great occasiuns. The honourable gentleman says 
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that he will stop the supplies until the grievances of the country are re- 
dressed : why, what varions opinions are entertained both as to grievances them- 
selves and as to the best mode of their redress! And if the honourable 
gentleman and those friends of his who entirely concur in opinion with him 
were ,to form the Government of the country, and possessed a great majority, 
they would be setting an example fatal to their own power of conducting the 
public business ; for they would have set the example to a small minority, 
differing with them as to the nature of grievances, and as to the mode of re- 
dress, to obstruct the conduct of public business by themselves, by exercising 
the privileges intended for other purposes.” 

Mr. Hume required twenty-four hours to consider the topics in the Ad- 
dress: but would that time suffice, if each separate question were really to be 
considered and decided ! 

Without acrimonious retrospections, the House appeared to be unanimous 
in respect to the good understanding with France. He explained what he 


meant by that good understanding.”” do not mean any secret engage-| 


ments between France and this country, which might give offence to any of the 


other Powers of Enrope: our understanding ought to be patent and open to all! 
the world. We seek to interfere with or prejudice the rights of no other! 
country ; we covet no invasion of the territory of any of them; we wish not to 
diminish the just influence and authority of any of them; we wish not to pro-) 


pagate particular opinions in other countries with reference to systems of go-! 
vernment ; we do not wish to shake the attachment of subjects to their So-| 
vereigns in any of them: but the time is come when we ask ourselves in France: 
and England this question-—-Are our interests so opposed to each other, that) 
there is a necessity for our fomenting party interests, and placing ourselves at) 
the heads of rival factions in other countries where the forms of government) 
are different from our own? If there is no such opposition—if we are agreed) 
in the general principles on which a good understandmg should exist, I say. 
again, it is for the interest of humanity and civilization that that good under-| 
standing should be established. In two countries of such high honour and of 
such great power, it is absolutely necessary for the cordiality and for the per- 
manence of that yood understanding, that there should neither be any secret) 
engagement or special contract with which any other country can find fault, 


nor shall there be the power on the part of the Minister of the one country to; 


boast that he has promoted or attempted to promote that accord by obtaining 
from the other any advantage [eheers}. On the part of France, I say at once 
that no such concession has been made by the French Government—there has 
been no compromise of any right—no compromise of any principle whatever.’ 
On the other hand, if in their rivalry the two countries sought to establish a 
“French” and an *‘ English” party in every country, they would be the curses 
of the world. In accord, they would be able to promote successful results in 
the domestic policy of many states; asin Greece, the harmony of the two 


countries, at a critical period in that nation’s fate, was now helping to build up) 


a limited monarchy with free institutions. Mr. Hume, the representative of 
extremely popular opinions, Lord John Russell, of the Whig party, had con- 
curred in this friendly policy. ‘I believe it is the feeling of the great body of 
the people of this country [loud cheers]. There is no wish here to recur to 
past animosities—those feelings of national antipathy and hostility on account 
of our vicinity to France, which ought to be converted, on account of that vi- 
cinity, into sentiments of reciprocal amity and good-will.”"—[Sir Robert Peel 
was much cheered in this part of his speech]. 

Touching the Corn-laws, Mr. Hume was correct in his inference, that if Go- 
vernment had intended any change, it would have been announced in the 
Speech from the Throne. Lord John Russell said it would be dangerous to 
apply principles abstractedly right, but incurring great disturbance of capital 
and injury to — arrangements. ‘ Sir, in that general principle I do cer- 
tainly concur. I believe the abolition of the Corn-laws would produce great 
confusion and distress. There is, however, this difference between us—the 
difference between the fixed duty and the graduated scale. Now here I re- 
tain my Own opinions. Agreeing in the general principle I have stated with 
the Noble Lord, he proposes to secure his protection by a fixed duty, and he 
says Members of Parliament are liable to the invidious imputatior of being ac- 
tuated by personal interests in advocating the sliding scale. Surely the same 
suspicion attaches to the fixed duty plan. ‘The Noble Lord might say he pro- 
posed it for revenue ; but, if carried high enough, he knows that, however in- 
tended, operate it would as protection ; and that he would find it difficult to 
resist the argument, ‘ Why, if you impose a duty on foreign corn, should it 
not be equally imposed on domestic corn?’ Sir, I stated last year that the 
Government were not prepared to alter the existing Corn-law; but, when 
pressed to make a declaration on the part of the Government that at all times 
and under all circumstances | would adhere to the law existing, I said, such a 
declaration would be inconsistent with our duty to the country and the Crown. 
I do not repeat this for the purpose of securing any escape for the Government. 
The Noble Lord says we may maintain the law or repeal it, but that it is im- 
possible we should adopt a fixed duty. Sir, [do not exactly know what may be 
impossible [laughter]. Sir, I hope those who laugh do not thereby imply an 
opinion that Iam making reservations. Whenever the opinions of the agri 
culturists take that extraordinary turn which sometimes it has been represented 
they have already taken in favour of a fixed duty, I am inclined to think that 
the Noble Lord will be the party to propose such a measure, and not myself 
[Cheers from the Agricultural Members]. ‘The experience we have had of the 
present law has not shaken my preference for a graduated duty ; and, although 
1 consider it inconsistent with iy duty to make engagements for adherence to 
existing laws under all circumstances, in order to conciliate support, | ean say 
that the Government have never contemplated, and do not contemplate, any 
alteration in the existing law. [Cheers from the Agriculturists]. ‘The prices’ 
of corn since the law came into operation have been as fixed as at any prior 
period, and as moderate. ‘They have varied only from 50s, to 52s. for the last 
four or five mouths; and the prices for fifty-four years past have been in only 
seven years lower than the average prices for the last few months; in all the 
remaining forty-seven years the prices were higher; consequently, neither on| 
account of immoderate nor of varying prices have we found any reason to) 
change our opimion as to the existing law. ‘The Goveznment, I repeat, should) 
not bind themselves by any declarations, adherence to which would be incon- 
sistent with duty ; but I again declare they never have contemplated, and do 
not at present contemplate, any alteration in the law.” 

Sir Robert coucluded by arguing that his past measures had fulfilled ex- 
pectation ; and that although there had been severe distress, in point of fact 
Ministers met Parliament under greatly improved circumstances at home and 
abroad. 

Lord PALMERSTON eudeavonred to break the force of Sir Robert Peel’s 


answer with respect to Lord John Russell with respect to duties for protection! 


and duties for revenue only. He then went to the foreign policy ; hinting that 
matters were not so well managed now as in his own occupancy of the Foreign 


| 


Office. The policy of the late Ministers was conducive to the liberty and hap- 
piness of mankind—in Belginm, Spain, and Portugal, and in the accord of 
France and England to suppress the slave-trade. But in vain are such results 
looked for now : in Spain, the “best security for the progress of civil liberty,” 
as Sir Robert Peel had called Espaitero’s Government, had been ousted ; in 
the United States, the settlement of one boundary question was succeeded by 
the Oregon claim; and the negotiations for commercial treaties, announced 
last year, had come to nothing. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, after deprecating Mr. Sharman Crawford’s plan 
of obstructing public business, as little calculated to excite the sympathy of 
intelligent men, examined what Sir Robert Peel had said about the Corn-laws ; 
extracting the conclusion, that though he had at that particular moment no 
measure of change to submit, he refused to pledge himself to maintain the 
Corn-laws even for a month—leaving the question open. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL protested that Mr. Gibson misrepresented him— 

He had said, that if he had intended to propose, or not to resist, an alrera- 
tion of the Corn-law, some mention of the subject would have been made in 
the Speech from the Throne ; he had said, that the Government had not con- 
templated, and that they did not contemplate, such alteration ; and he had 
also said, that which he believed every one would consider it to be the duty of 
a Minister to declare, that for the purpose of conciliating a party he would not, 
on behalf of the Government, and in a matter relating to the abolition of duties 
rather than involving a great principle, fetter himself to the provisions of any 
particular law, as to a principle of eternal truth. 

The House divided first on Mr. Crawford's amendment ; which was nega- 
tived by 285 to 29. Mr. Hume's amendment was negatived by 235 to 49. 
‘The original motion was then affirined, and a committee was appointed to draw 
up the Address. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL FOR IRELAND. 

House of Commons, Feb. 2. 


Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether Government had turned their attention to 
the subject of the Irish Attorney-General’s conduct? A calm, sedate, de- 
corous behaviour, was peculiarly requisite in the management of those trials ; 
whereas there had been, on the part of that officer, the grossest breach of de- 
corum—an attempt to violate the peace in the very midst of a prosecution for 
vielating it. He could not but contrast the demeanour of the petulant lawyer 
of Ireland with the bright example set by the English Attorney-General, (Sir 
Frederick Pollock,) not merely of decorous bearing, but of a kindly feeling, 
which had had more effect upon the prisoners and their connexions than all the 
process of the law. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL deeply regretted the observations of Mr. Roebuck. 
He must adhere implicitly to the resolution of abstaining from any statement 
that could affect the trials; but he would say, that Mr. Roebuck’s observa- 
tions were much more severe and censorious than the occasien required, im- 
proper as undoubtedly the conduct of the Irish Attorney-General had been. 
He begged the House to make some allowance for human feelings under strong 
excitement. The challenge was not a deliberate act—it had been sent in the 
irritation of the moment, and it had been presently withdrawn. Under these 
circumstances, the Government had not thought it necessary to remove their 
officer. 

Lord ELIOT, Lord STANLEY, Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Mr. SHAW, and 
Sergeant STOCK, also defended Mr. Smith, on the score of his genera] cha- 
racter. Lord Eliot pleaded that this was the single impropriety of which he 
had been guilty ; and Lord Stanley said, so little of premeditation had there 
been in this unfortunate step, that only twelve hours before, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in a letter to the Government, describing the systematic attempts to en- 
trap him into some error of this kind, had expressed a resolution that nothing 
should induce him to lose his temper(') Sergeant Murphy, Mr. Wyse, Sir 
H. W. Barron, and several other Sicedin onthe Liberal side of the House, 
censured Mr. Smith's conduct ; but the conversation had no further result. 


House of Commons, Feb. 3. 
Sir R. Peel rose and said, that after the discussion on the address last night, 
he mentioned, in order to give an opportunity to members of paying their res- 
pects to her Majesty, that he thought probable the Queen would receive the 
address at two o’clock to-day. In consequence of what he then stated, an or- 
der was passed that the address should be presented by the whole house. Since 
then, however, it became his painful duty to state that intelligence had been 
received this morning (which he had no doubt of being accurate) of the death 
of the reigning Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, fatner of the illustrious 


consort of her Majesty. Under these painful circumstances he felt bound to 


move that the order of presenting the address to her Majesty, by the whole 


jhouse, be rescinded. 


The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the order discharged. 
In reply to Mr. Sruart Wortvey, Lord Staniey declared that the course 
pursued by Sir Charles Metcalfe as Governer-General of Canada had the entire 
concurrence and approbation of Ministers. 
Notices or Motion were given on Thursday, of which these are the most 
notable. Lord Ashley, 8th February, an address praying the Queen to restore 
the Ameers of Scinde to liberty and to their property. Sir Robert Peel, 8th 
instant, vote of thanks to the Officers in Scinde. Mr. Roebuck, 13th instant, 
Committee of Inquiry into the Scinde War. Mr. Milnes, 8th instant, a reso- 
lution that provision be made by law for the maintenance of secular Roman 
Catholics exercising religious functions in Ireland. Mr. F. French, 15th inst., 
a bill for the more effectual relief of the Poor in Ireland. Lord Ashley, 5th 
instant, Committee of inquiry into Workhouse Medical Relief. Mr. Glad- 
stone, 5th instant, a motion respecting the laws regulating Railway commu- 
nication. Sir James Graham, 8th instant, bill to amend the present Factory 
Act. 

DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 
The long and once stitring life of Sir Francis Burdett closed on Tuesday 
morning, at his residence in St. James’ Piace In the compilation of the foi- 
lowing sketch we principally follow the Times— 

Sir Francis was desdended from a very ancient family ; his ancestor having 
entered England with William the Couqueror, and obtained the name of 
Lou: eby in Leicestershire ; in which county the family remained for many ge 
neretious. Nicholas Burdett, Grand Butler of Normandy and Prefect of 
Evreux, tel] at the battle of Pontoise in 1437. His son was attainted and be- 
headed in 1477, On a very trivial pretext: King Edwart the Fourth killed a fa 
vorite white buck belonging to Burdeu; and the latter, in his first burst «f 
pission on hearing the fact, wished the buck’s horns in the belly of the King’s 
adviser, whoever he might be. Tnis was assumed to be high treason, for t! e 
King took no advice in the matter; and Thomas Burdett was arraigned, ccn, 


lvicted, and beheaded, for ' compassing or imegining the death of the Sove- 
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.” Thomas's grandson was the first baronet in the family ; and having 
married the daughter and heiress of William Frauncys, of Foremark iu Derby- 
shire, his descendants inherited that estate, which has ever since been the chief 
family seat. 
The late Baronet was born on the 25h January, 1770; and received his 
education at Westminster and Oxford. In 1790, he made a tour on the Conti- 
nent ; and his political opinions were supposed to have received a tincture frow 
his residence at that period. In 1793,he married Sopt:a, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Coutts, the banker ; with whom he received a large fortune. They 
had many children. 

In 1796, Sir Francis entered Parliament for Boroughbridge, a borough be- 
longing to the Duke of Newcastle ; his colleague being Mr. Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon. He early distinguished himself as an advocate for Parliamentary 
Reform ; and acquired much reputation as a public speaker,— his style being 
fluent, embellished with happy illustrations, and earne-t. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that his composition was so luose that he scarcely ever finished a sen- 
tence, but let one sentence run into another after a fashion that defied verbatim 
reporting. In 1800, he strongly opposed the continuance of the Habeas Cor- 
pes Suspension Bill; and in 1801, the Sedition Bill; proposing conciliatory 
measures to appease the discontents in Ireland. In 1802, he failed in contest- 
ing with Mr. Mainwaring a seat for Middlesex ; and in the general election 
following the death of Mr. Pitt, he was again defeated by Mr. Mellish. He 
had by this time acquired much influence in Westminster ; which, in the elec- 
tion occasioned by the death of Mr. Fox, he promised to Mr. Paull. Without 
Sir Francis’s knowledge, Mr. Paull announced him as chairman at an elec 
tioneering dinner ; an indiscretion that led to a sharp quarrel and a duel. Both 
combatants were severely wounded ; and, as there was no surgeon on the 
ground, and but one carriage, it was necessary to bring them both to town in 
the same vehicle. In 1807, Sir Francis was himself a candidate for Westmins- 
ter; and, as ‘the Man of the People,” he was returned without expense to 
himself. 

Early in the year 1810, he addressed a letter to his constituents, in which he 
denied the power of commitment for libel that the House of Commons had re. 
cently exerci-ed in the case of Mr. John Gale Jones. ‘The letter was brought 
under the notice of the House ; and resolutions were passed declaring the pub-| 
lication a gross breach of privilege, and directing that the writer be commuted 


tothe Tower. Accordingly, the Speaker issued his warrant ; but Sir Francis|| 
Burdett refused to surrender himself to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms ; || 


and he addressed 4 letter to the Speaker, denying the legality of the vote or 
the warrant, aud declaring that he would submit to nothing but force. After a 
lapse of two days, the Sergeant-at-Arms, accompanied by messengers, police- 
officers, and a military force, succeeded in breaking into his house, and cou 
veyed him to the Tower, eseorted by a large body of infantry and dragoons 
On the return of the militsry, some lives were lost among the mob. The pro 
rogation of Parliament put an end to his imprisonment. It was the wish of 
his supporters throughout the Metropolis to attend tim in procession from the 
Tower to his own house ; but, recollecting the excitement at the time of his 
committal, he quitted the place of his imprisonment, proceeded privately by 
water to Westminster Bridge ; and thus reached bome without occasioning any 
disturbance of the public tranquillity. He lost no time after his liberation from 
the Tower in bringing an action against tle Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the Constable of the Tower, and others ; but in these proceedings he was not 
successful. 

In 1819, Sir Francis loudly denounced the Manchester massacre ; which led! 
to his being prosecuted by the Attorney-General for libel, his conviction, and! 
sentence tu inprisoument for three months with a fine of 1,000/. 

He continued a supporter of Liberal politics until the close of Lord Grey's, 


twenty-eight years of age. She had been magnetized at intervals duriug tue 
preeeding year, altogether about six times. Upon each occasion she had mani- 
fesied some degree of lucidity ; and in the only instance when the experiment 
was tried, she had answered readily to the action of my hand upon the various 
phrenological organs. On the present occasion I magnetized her solely for the 
improvement of her health, as she was suffering from weakness and a pain in 
the breast, the results of a confinement eight weeks back. In other respects 
her health was good. 

In less than two minutes from the commencement of the magnetizing pro- 
cess, she passed into a state of somnambulism. I then addressed her—* How 
do you feel?” She made no answer. I repeated the question two or three 
times, without success ; but in a few moments she exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of great anguish—* Oh, pretty well: but I shall soon be dreadfully ill.” 

** When shall you be ill’ now, while you are being magnetized '’—* No, 
in two days time.” 

“ At what hour ?7”—* Three in the, afternoon.” 

**Can nothing be done to avert it ?”—* Nothing.”’ 

* What will it result from’ an accident, or natural causes '’—* Natural 

|causes.”” 
“Can you tell me any thing that should be done? Will magnetism afford 
you service '’—“ Yes: it cannot avert the attack, but it may do much good. 
It will be a spasmodic attack, and after a little while it will extend to the 
heart. ‘The heart will not be originally affected ; but the violence of the suf- 
fering will cause it to be affected sympathetically, and there will then be dan- 
ger. Magnetism may remove this.” 

* And will it not remove the other sufferings'”—*‘* No.” ‘Then, after a 
pause, she added—* It cannot remove them entirely ; but | think it may miti- 
gate them.” 

“At what time after the attack sliould I commence the magnetic passes ?”’— 
“In about half an hour.” 

** How long will the attack last !’—** From an hour to an hour and a quarter. 
It will be dreadfully severe ; but it will not prove fatal. I shall have more of 
them. I have much suffering to undergo.” 

* When will the next attack take place ?’—*“ 1 cannot see.”’ 

** What description of passes should I make on Wednesday, in order to re- 
heve the heart ?’—* Commence just under the heart, and make long passes to 
the feet.” 

* During what time am I to continue them ** About five minutes. You 
may also make passes across my back, if possible "’ 

“ How long will it be before you cease to suffer from these attacks ?’’— 
About eight months.” 

* Will magnetism benefit you durimg that tune '’’—** Materially.”’ 

She still manifested much apprehension and anguish. * Come,” J said, 
“You must not be sad. 1 am sure that you can bear pain with patience ; and, 
as it will all end well, you must not give way to despondency.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I think of my children, aud my husband—I know 
what he will feel.” 

1 now ceased speaking to her for 4 minute or two: afterwards I said, “ You 
must tell me if you desire to say any thing more, or if you would rather 
sleep !"—* [ think you bad better awaken me.” 

I demagnetized her accordingly. She awoke mstantly, and (as on all former 
occasions) totally uuconscious of having uttered a single word. She said, 
however, that she was not so much refreshed as usual, and that her head felt 
as if she had been engaged in the most intense thought. ‘To relieve this, I 
magnetized her again tor a few minutes; and when she was again awakened, 
she stated herself perfectly restored. 1 then took my leave ; previoasly agree- 
ing with Mr. H—— that no intimation should be given to his wife of what had 


> 


Administration ; when, being the most determined asserter of the finality of ‘ipassed 


concessions already made to popular demands, he ceased to aid the Liberal 
ry. The propriety of his representing Westminster having been challenged 
y some of the electors, in 1837, he resigued, and stood again ; thus volunta-| 
rily submitting to the test of a poll. He succeeded in defeating Mr. Leader. 
At the general election, however, which ensued in the same year, Sir Francis) 
did not again offer himself for the city he had so long represented ; but was. 
elected for North Wiltshire. On his return to the Roce. he took his seat! 
among the Conservatives. Froim this ume, however his rapidly waning 
liamentary importance altogether ceased; and the decay of his bodily 
strength was evident. The recent death of Lady Burdett deeply affected] 
him ; her funeral took place on Monday last, and he was observed to be much, 
worse. Lieutenant-Colovel Burdett was prevented from going mto Wilt-, 
shire to attend as chief mourner at bis mother's funeral, by the necessity + 
staying with his father; whose death-bed was surrounded by other membirs 0 
the family. 
The Colonel, who is in his forty-ninth year, inherits the title aud estates. It 

is well known that Mr. Coutts’s second wife, subsequently Duchess of St. Al 
bans, left the bulk of her fortune to her husband's grand-daughter, Miss Angela! 
Burdett, with the desire that she should take the name of Coutts. 
A paragraph in the Times impu‘es Sir Francis Burdett’s death to the cold - 
water tr. atment, to which he submitted. Ou the last day he was delirious and) 
his daughter wou'd not suffer that treatment te be continued. Gout in the, 
head and hemorrhage of the lungs were the fatal symptoms at the close. 
Lady Burdett, whose disease was scirrhus of the stomach, would not undergo 
the hydropathic regimen. ‘The Times calls to mind twat Sir Francis was one! 
of Sir John Long’s patients. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM—PREVISION. 

[Sceptical as we are on this subject, we have no hesitation in printing, with- 
out comment, the following case; which proceeds from a gentleman well) 
known to us for habits of careful observation and for scrupulous veracity. We 
admit it as a record of a singular fact, whatever may be the explanation of 
which it is susceptible. }— London Spectator. 
Clapham, New Park, 18th January, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—Puzzled by the conflicting statements put forward on all sides, 
regarding Animal Maguetisin, I resolved, a vear ar two back, to seek by per-| 
sonal exper‘iment a solution which | had im vain endeavoured to arrive at from! 
the opmons of others. ‘The result conviueed me, uot ouly that Animal Mag-, 
netisin is a truth, but that it is ove, which, although productive of danger in th: | 
hands of mexperienced persons, may be turned to the happiest account as a re- 

medy for many human ills. 
Have you courage to give insertion tu the following 


case! It is so singular 


jjone of the servants to help me to this room. 


On the following day, Lsaw Mr. H ; when he stated. that during the 
preceding evening luis wife had enjoyed excellent spirits, and that she still con- 
tinued in a satisfactory state. On the Wednesday morning, he told me that 
he had left her in apparently good health, excepting that she seemed in a state 
of depression which almost caused hin to apprehend that her predilection would 
be verified. She was herself, however, free from any anticipation of evil. 

In the afternoon, | proceeded to her house, intending to reach it about half- 
past three, which according to her predilection would be half an hour after the 
commencement of the attack, the tune at which she had stated that magnetism 
should be resorted to. Having, however, little expectation that my services 
would be required, (since I was inclined to regard her forebodings merely as 
the result of a momentary saduess,) 1 did not pay any particular attention to 
punctuality, and it was twenty-two minutes to four when | arrived. 

I found her extended upon a sofa, in the severest agony. Her pain drew from 


jer repeated cries, and | learned that she had been seized with a violent spas- 


modic affection. 

I immediately commenced makiwg the passes below the heart, which she had 
directed during her sommambulisin on the preceding Monday. 

* Does that give you relief '"—* Oh yes; it greatly relieves the heart.” 

i then raised her tu a sitting posture, and commenced the passes across the 
back. 

“Oh! that gives still more relief—it takes it entirely away from the left side ; 
but the general pain reuains the same.” 

She sank, apparently still suffering most severely from attacks of pain in the 
epigastric region, which seemed to threaten suflocation. She began, however, 


latter I had wade a few passes, to experience some short intervals ofease. 
\|rmg one of them I asked, * At what time were you attacked '’—* Half an 
{hour or three-quarters of an hour before you came ; nearer three-quarters of an 


hour. ’ 
“ Was it sudden Quite. 


| was im the passage, and was obliged to call 
Geen to suspend animation. 
In about twenty uiinutes, or more, it attacked my heart; the blood seemed to 
fill my head, and I was much alarmed. Jt continued till you came ; my suffer- 
‘ings were dreadful ; but now the pains seem vo longer to ailect the heart,” 
She still contmued to experience paroxysins, which | was only able partially 
w relieve. At intervals sle exclaimed, *Oh, how fortunate you happened to 
call! I feel as if you had saved me.” 
She complained of fulness of the head, and directed me to make two or three 
passes over her forehead ; which gave her instaut relief At leugth, at about 
six OF seven minutes past four, the pams secmed rapidly to subside. She fell 


jinto’a calm sleep, her countenance assumiug a2 expression of perfect compo- 


sure ; and from this at about twenty minutes past four, she awakened in good 


that I can hardly expect any one to receive it without cousiderable hesitation ;, spirits, and, although greatly exhausted, perfectly free from pain. 


and yet, as I am to pledge myself to the strict accuracy of its details, and to, 
the respectability of station and high moral worth of the parties to whou it re- 
fers, I feel desirous that it should be widely known. 

Ou Monday, the 25th December, I magnetized Mrs. H——, a married lady, 


She continued to dwell upon the * fortunate” circumstance of my having 
called ; and I left her in the full belief that the visit had been an accidental 


one. 
Since the above occasion, she has been magnetized several times , and she 
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now predicts with rigid accuracy the state of ber health for several consecutive) Pass, in Afghanistan, and lost, through his death, the promotion which he had 
days. On the 7th of this month, she announced a slight attack to occur at ele- earned. 
ven o'clock on the morning of the 11th, which would not extend to the heart, At the East India House, on Wednesday, Major James Oliphant was elected 
and another severe attack at three p.m on the 15th, in which that organ would) a Director, in the room of Mr. William Stanley Clarke, deceased. 
in| The Augsburg Gazette affirms that the amount of the property stated to have 
] may mention, in conclusion, that until the attack above described, she had) been left by the Ex-King of Holland had been absurdly exaggerated : its real 
value not having exceeded 70,000,000 francs (2,800,000/.) 
never experienced any indisposition in which the heart was supposed to be in) 
the slightest degree affected. A letter in the Allgemeine Zeitung, dated from Florence on the 9th instant, 
J am, dear sir, very faithfully yours. S. ‘makes it certain that the recent report of Madame Catalani's death at her 
 Sinigaglia villa, in the Roman States, was false— 
on the she at present in her = in 
: : | the neighborh of our city, and is in the best state of health that could be 
foreign Summary. expected with reference to her advanced age. As a proof of this, it would be 
The usual meeting of the Repeal Association was held at the Conciliation! Sufficient for us to state, that on last New Year's Day the celebrated song- 
Hall on Monday, Jan 29; Mr. O'Connell, by favour of the early adjournment |Stress had a ecirele of friends around her at dinner. On this occasion, the ec- 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, being present. On the motion of Mr. Smith count of her death was read from the French newspapers in the midst of lively 
O'Brien, seconded by Mr. O'Connell, a resolution was adopted, recommending, °*"!tation and the clang of champagne glasses. The report that her husband, 
that as, in the event of any election, the choice of the electors might be de-//M. de Valabreque, died in 1828, is equally untrue. He is also still alive, and 
feated, under the Bribery-law, by the smallest expenditure for refreshments, | likewise resides here. Madame Catalani, or De Valabreque, possesses no villa 
the several parishes should send their voters to the poll free of expense ; vol-|/3" Sinigagle. 
unteering the thanks of the Association to professional agents giving gratuitous) ‘The increasing value of Bank Stock is*accoumed for by our City corres- 
assistance ; and desiring that persons using intimidation should be reported to; pondent ; but the Globe last night accounted for it differently ; a 
In his speech, containing little novelty, Mr. O'Connell reite-| Great secret,,” that the Bank charter is tobe renewed— ...... “The 
rated his exhortations to peace. Mr. Wallace, an American orator, was intro-| present Ministry have already intimated to the Governor and Deputy-Govermor, 
duced, and he began a speech in the greatest ‘Transatlantic style : America, he} /at a recent interview, that it is the intention of Government to support the 
said, “ had read with saddened cheek and streaming eyes the history of that! jelaim for it. The quid pro quo, if our information be correct, will be the as- 
unhappy country (Ireland). She had heard the voice of agony which arose. | |sistance of the Bank in any conversion-plan, by a iarge advance to meet the 
She saw this land quivering like a stricken angel on the spear of despotism.” (!)' demands of those who may dissent from a reduction of the interest on their 
He had just said that he spoke for the New York Repealers and for Ameri- |stock.”’ 
ca,” when Mr. O'Connell peremptorily stopped him ; objected to any thing | The Times speaks of this slightingly : * the anticipated renewal of the Bank 
being said which even appeared to emanate from a delegate: and he moved ‘cherter is by rumor magnified into the cause of the advance.” The Morning 


the Association. 


that Mr. Wallace be thanked for as mach of his speech as he had made, and| Herald observes that the Globe has been * mystified.” 


be informed that the Association had met for business. ‘The week's rent 
‘Munro has been superseded by the authorities at the Horse Guards. 


£370. 


Last night’s Gazette mak«s known the fact, that the still absent Lieutenant 


The Dublin World states that the name of the two “ traitors’? who are under- Major-General Churchill, deputy quartermaster-general of her Majesty's 


stood to have disclosed to Government the secrets of the Repeal Association : 
one isa Mr. Arkins, son of “ ‘Tom Arkins,"’ the Macebearer of the Corporation, 
and, we believe, Mr. O'Connell's tailor: the other is Mr. Green, a Liverpool 
Repeal Warden. 


| ting a corpse at the hospital of Saint Joseph, about a fortnight since, acciden- 


‘forces in Bengal, died lately at that presidency. 
| The doctor of her Majesty’s ship, Warspite, now at Lisbon, while cissec- 


tally cut his finger ; the wound festered and inflamed, a gangrene soon came 


On Sunday, mass was offered up at Ennis and in the adjoining parishes, for) on, ‘and in Jess than a week he was a corpse. 


the safety of Mr. O'Connell during the State trials. 


The trial of Mrs. Gilmour, the female who was brought from America onda! 


| A Nove. Carret.—Fox-hunting is the sport of which the King of the 
‘Belgians is particularly fond, and in which he is the most expert. ie is said 


the extradition act, for the murder of her husband, has resulted in a verdict of that his Majesty preserves the skin of the foxes that he kills, and that he is 
* net proven,” which, in its effect, is tantamount to an acquittal ; she has con- now heving avery handsome carpet, adorned with foxes’ tails, made at the 


sequently been discharged. 

Some large sales of American cured provisions have taken place this month, 
and good prices have been realised. ‘They are beginning to be held in better 
estimation, the first prejudices being overcome. 

Spain.—The news from Spain may very briefly be summed up. Mr. Bul- 
wer had presented an autograph letter from Queen Victoria to Queen Isabella, 
in reply to the notification of the Queen's majority. The Government had is- 
sued a decree restoring to Queen Christina the pension allotted to her in 1841. 
Narvaez declined to be promoted to the rank of Captain-General of the Spanish 
Armies, on the plea that he wished to afford no pretext for supposing him to be 
actuated by ambition or other corrupt motive ; but the Queen commanded his 
acceptance. ‘The elections for vacancies in the Cortes, proceeding through- 
out the country, were in favour of the Progresistas. 

We learn, on good authority, that Mr. Davis, who formerly acted for a short 
time as successor to the late Lord Napier in China, has been selected by the 
Government to relieve Sir Henry Pottinger as the Queen's representative 
and Governor of the new British colony Hong-kong Mr. Davis will depart 
very shortly on his highly-important mission, by the over-land route. 

Standard. 

Sir J. H Whitehead has been formally appointed Admiral of the Fleet, in 
the room of SirC. E Nugent, deceased. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Chambers White has been appointed Commander-in- 
chief at the Nore ; Captain William F. Martin, son of Admiral Sir Byam Mar- 
tin, being the flag Captain. 

‘The obituary of the week announces the death of the Marquis of — 
on Saturday last, at Southampton ; whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health, accompanied by the Marchioness. 

Among the many eminent men who have been cut off, is Count Mazzinghi, 
the composer; whose Paul and Virgima and some separate pieces are still 
popular. He died at Downside, near Bath, on Monday. 

Another death recorded this week is that of Mr. Joseph Strutt of Derby, the 
head of the celebrated manufacturing firm of that name. 

The mother of the celebrated General Mina died at Pampeluma on the 6th 
instant, aged nimety-nine. 

Major-General Wautier died on the 14th instant, at Clermont, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. He served in all the campaigns of the Revolution 
and Empire; and was Colonel of the Eighty-fourth Regiment of the Line,whch 
had inseribed on its colours this glorious device, * ‘Ten against one.” 

The Journal du Havre says that Admiral Hamelin is to replace M. Dupetit 
Thouars in the command of the French naval force in the Pacific ; adding, 
that M. Dupetit Thouars has been suspended at the request of the British Go 
veroment. 

Most readers of vewspapers during the present century will regret to learn 
the death of Mr. Hobler, who recently resigned the office of clerk at the Man- 
sion-house where the facetiousness with which he eulivened the law-proceed- 
ings so often gave point to reasons of justice and humanity. Mr. Hobler was 
in his eighticth year, and he had filled the office for fifty-four years! Asa 
mark of respect for his long services, his portrait had lately been hung up in 
the Justice room. 

The Leeds Mercury reports, on good autherity, that the Queen intends to 
make Lord Wharnelifle an Earl. 

‘Tuesday's Gazetie arnonneed that the queen had appointed Mr. Robt. Mont- 
comery Martin to be ‘Treasurer for the colony of Hong-kong. 

The Duke of Wellington has conferred an Ensigney in the Fifteenth Foot, 
without purchase, on Mr. Christopher Sayers, whose brother, Mr. Henry Knight 
Sayers, of the Thirty-first, gallantly led the storming party through the Tezeen 


Palace of Lacken. 

Dr. Chalmers has received from Mrs. and Misses Lenox, of New York, a draft 
for £500, for the Indian Mission of the free church. 

Private concerts have been given to the inmates of the Nottingham Lunatic 
Asylum ; after which, balls have been introduced, and with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

Mr. Rand, chairman of the Tory committee in the Bradford district, has de- 
clared his adhesion to the Anti-corn Law League. 

The steam plough has been introduced in Scotland for ploughing in morasses 
and boggy land, where horses cannot be employed. 

The King of Bavaria has commissioned Dr. Pauli to proceed to England and 
Ireland, for the purpose of personally inspecting the atmospheric railroad, and 
report his observations. 

Colonel Sir Augustus D’Este will be allowed to assume the title of his de- 
ceased father, the Duke of Sussex, the Queen hav.ng expressed a wish to that 
effect. 

It is stated that the atmospheric principle is likely to be adopted on many 
short lines of railroad, and that the Blackwall and Greenwich companies _pro- 
ject its application. 

Lord John Manners and other Pusevites are about to establish a Protestant 
monastery at Much Wenlock, in Shropshire, where there are the ruinsof an 
abbey capable of restoration. 

The extraordinary and astonishing feat of walking 1000 miles in 1000 hours, 
has been completed by a Mrs. Harrison, 40 years of age, upon the Leeds and 
Whitehall road. 

The longest rope in the world was, last week, made at R. S. Newall, and 
Co’s patent wire rope works, Gateshead. It measured six thousand yards in 
length, and was in one piece. Jt is longer than any other rope hitherto 
made by one thousand yards. It was made for the Durham and Sutherland 
Railway. 

The Duke of Bordeaux, the French Pretender, has embarked for Ostend, on 
his way to Goritz where the Duc d’Angouleme lies dangerously ill. [t is _re- 
ported that the duke has applied for permission to make Hanover his future re- 
jsidence, and that perinission has been granted. 

A few weeks ago, a gentleman in Liverpool sold for the sum of £75,000 a 
piece of land on the Seacombe side of Wallasey Pool, which he bought two 
years since for £8,000. The land, when the grand plan of converting the pool 
into a dock is completed will be one of the most valuable estates on its banks. 


Mr. William Peel, third son of the Right Hon the Premier, has e to 
Portsmouth to pursue his professional studies on board the Excellent. Although 
young in life, he has taken part in the naval operations on the Syrian coast, and 
subsequently in China, and he is spoken of asa young man of great promise. 

The Bengal Government has reported to the Indian Governmet at home, in 
answer to their long-pending inquiry, that no pledge whatever was originally 
given for the annual money payment of £5,000 tothe Temple of Juggernaut, 
and consequently that there is no pretence for its continuance. Its own land- 
ed revenue will of course, continue, but its own votaries and patrons must hence- 
forth supply the needful, and not the British nation. 


In consequence of the extension of our possessions in the East Indies, and 
the opening of the ports in the Chinese Seas, a large supply of shipping has 
been advertised to be ready to start in the course of the ensuing month. The 
inumber of ships announced to leave for Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Australi: , 
China, Hong-Kong, and other parts of the east, amounts to above 60. 

The Greeks have passed a law expelling from the limits of the nation all whie 
men who play at cards, whether they haye Indian wives or not. 
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For this I do notblame them ; but we claim 


Che Anglo American. 


We regret to announce the sudden death of Major Rutherford, of the 88th range 
regiment, at the Army and Navy Club, Londoa. | Opposition. 


Lieutenant-General Sir William Johnston, K. CB, colonel of the 68th in-)| ENGLISH ABSENTEES. 


fautry, died on the 23rd ult.,at Southampton, in the T2ud year of his age. 


for that colony. 


The Provincial Military Staff of Officers that was employed im Canada, is en- 


urely abolished. 


R. A. Daniel is appointed Barrack-master at Prescott and Brockville, Cana-| 


da, in room of T. Jolinson. 


The Semaphure de Marsci/les announces that a number of distinguished Eng- 


Sir Peregrine Maitland, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, has eibarked lish had, in imitation of Lord Brougham, purchased estates in the neighbour- 


hood of Cannes, in the south of France. General Sir — Taylor, amongst 


| others, has built a splendid villa near the chateau of his lordship, aud Mr. Lead- 


er, the member for Westminster, has bought a fine estate in the immediate vici- 


‘nity of Lord Brougham’s residence, where he intends to erect a handsome man- 
‘sion, of which he gave the plan to his architect, with orders to build it with the 
| greatest activity. ** It is impossible,” says the correspondent of the Semaphore 


The 60th Regiment isto proceed to Quebec, upon being relieved by the * to choose a site offering a more delightful view. It will rise on the shores 


28th Regiment from Gibraltar, to replace the 68th, ordered to Portsmouth. 


\of the Mediterranean, amidst orange groves and plantations of cassia and palm- 


The 68th Regiment, Quebec, is toembark for Portsmouth, upon being re-| trees, and rival in splendour the most beautiful villas of Italy, and in point of 


heved by the 2nd Battalion 60th Rifles, from Jamaica. 


| comfort and magnificence, the chateaux of opulent England. 


Lord Brougham 


Mr. Sotheron has addressed the electors of North Wiltshire as the Couser- 40! Mr. Leader have jointly purchashed an extensive forest of pines, arbutus, 


vative candidate ; and Mr. John Eldridge, of Puckeridge House, has come 


forward as the Liberal and Free-trade candidate 


The Anti-Corn-law League had a great I’ree-trade banquet in Waketield 
banquet fer purchasing chateaus in southern countries to residing in the furnished hotels 
Six hundred persons were present ; with!! 


Corn Exchange, on Wednesday. 


Lord Morpeth, Mr. Cobden, and a deputation of the League, and other leading 
Lord Morpeth’s speech was the chief point of interest ; and in 
When he last handled the 
subject, he said, in 1841, an 8s. fixed duty was proposed ; but the day for 
In the present struggle of the League he sympa-, 
thised ; but, should it seem expedient for revenue, or as making a great step 
in the right direction, he did not debar himself from acquiescing im a tixed daty 
Subsequently, Mr. Cobden remarked that the League would 
support no Parliamentary candidates except ‘Total-repealers ; but Lord Mor-) 


lree-traders. 
his speech, his avowal respecting the Corn-laws. 


those terms was gone by. 


of low amount. 


| and cocoa-trees, full of game of every descriptior.. and abounding particularly 
, with foxes. It will serve as the theatre of one of the favourite sports of Brit- 
ish fashion. It appears that the aristocratic society of Great Britain now pre- 


of Nice or Pisa, where Sardinian or Italian habits do not coincide with the 
exigencies of English comfort. Jt is a new luxury which is now being adopted 
by the rich inhabitants of England. Cannes, a French town, so admirably 
situated, where the rigours of winter are unknown. where the country and the 
sea present sucha delightful aspect, has had the good fortune to have become 
| the object of that predilection which will increase the prosperity as well as the 
| renown of our town.”’ 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND CASIMIR DELAVIGNE. 
As was to be expected, the papers teem with biographical notices of Casimir 


peth seemed in a fair way to become one. ‘The sum collected at the meeting! 'Delavigne ; but they contain nothing worthy of extract. Louis vores is 


was £358; the subscription for the West Riding of Yorkshire was announced) said to be very much affected at the ieath of the poet, because he looke 


to be £13,000 ; last year it was £6,139. 
The Anti-Corn-law Leagues have had some other prov 


rather large sums subscribed ; 
£714 ; Stockport, £1,014. 


_ We hear, from pretty good authority, that negotiations are actually proceed- 
ing, on behalf of her Majesty, for a mansion m the neighbourhood of Cowes, 


Isle of Wight ; which it is intended to convert into a marine residence for ner! |) . ; . 
him a little estate in the country, in a most delicate manner 


_ seeing him apparently very unwell, the king said, “\ My poor Delavigne, Paris 
not agree with you. 
lrst, the Prussia lestate of mine in such a province ; 
She will come to Dresden in the beginning of May, and then go to} i 


Hampshire Independent. 


Majesty and the Royal Family. 


A ay se in the German papers, dated from Dresden on the 20th Jan., 


says—** 
Court. 
Gotha to visit her father-in-law. So much is now decided ; but it is 
that her journey may be further extended.” 


veen Victoria will visit Germany in the Spring ; 


incial meetings, wath) 
we notice Hull, £354 subscribed ; Blackburn, 


upon 
him as one of his firmest friends, as well as one of the literary celebrities of his 
reign. When, during the reign of Charles X. the deceased poet was the vic- 
' tim of all the wrath of the government, Louis Philippe wrote to him—* Le 
tonnerre est tombe sur votre maison—je vous offre un appartement dans la maen- 
| ne.’ And after his accession to the throne, the king amply provided for him, 
giving him one or two places, which produced him a sufficient income as well 
4s a house free of expense. I have even heard it said that Louis Philippe gave 
A few years ago, 


Go into the country, mon cher. There is a little 
go—it is at your service.’’ ‘The poet went 


—found servants to wait upon him—every thing ready for occupation ; and in 


possible ‘4 secretoire he found a letter from the king, saying that the little estate was 
| nenceforth his. 


Whatever may be thought of Lows Philippe as king and as 


Letters have been received from Dr. Wollti, to the 19th Dec., from Erzeram,} statesman, it is undeniable that he is an excellent friend and a munificent — 
in Armenia ; the Pasha of which had supplied him with a guard and paid his) of literary men and artis’s. John Bull. 


expenses to the frontier. 


been heard of. 


Sir Baldwin Walker had been dismissed from his post as Admiral in the! 
Turkishgservice, without reason assigned ; though the measure is imputed to) 


parsimony. 


Intelligence from Constantinople, dated the 7th); 
Jan., states that some people had arrived who left Bokhara within three months. . 
Stoddart was alive, in high favour, and no public execution of a Frank had! 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
Wak-Oreice, Jan 19.—2d Regt. Life Guards ; H. W. Montgomery, Gent. 
jto be Cornet and Sub Lieut. by pur. v. Viscount, Drumlanrig, who retires.—1st 
‘Drag. Gimards ; Lieut. Col. H. A. Hankey, from h.-p. Unattached, to be 
‘Lieut.-Col v. Brevet Col. the Hon. G. Catheart, who exchs ; Cornet W. Tut- 
hill, to be Lieut. by par. v. Chester, who retires ; W. G. Draper, Gent. to be 


The Duke of Wellington and Dr. Wyater, Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor! Cornet, by por. v. ‘Tuthill.—3d Light Drag.—Assist. Surg. F. Laing. from the 
of Oxford University, have given an answer to the great “lay protest” against joist Fi. 10 be Assist. Surg y. Dartnell, promoted in the 4th Ft.—7th Light 
the prevalence of * fractarian Principles in the University : they consider (Drag. ; Lieut. L. GC. L Peel, from the 72d Ft to be Lieut. v. James who 
the subscription of the ‘Thirty-nine Articles a sufficient safeguard agaist eiT0- ‘exehs.—4th Regt. Ft ; Assist Sure. N. Dartnell, from 3d Light Drags. to be 
neous opinions, aud they have not lost sight of their duty in enforemg a strict Surg. v. W. Parry, who retires upon h -p. —7th Ft. ; Brevet-Maj. Wilbra. 
compliance with the statute. ‘ham, to be Maj by pur. v. Baker, who retires ; Lieut. A. FP. Beauclerk, to be 
Mr. O'Connell has written a letter to Mr. Joseph Sturge, promising support) Capt. by pur. v, Wilbraham.—15th Fe. ; Lieut. W. W. ‘Tarner, from h.-p. 
to Mr. Sharman Crawford's plan,” [ot stopping the Supplies,} if a sufficrent) 26th Ft. to be Lieut. v. Norton, promoted —42d Ft. ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Mac- 
number of Scotch and English Members can be obtained ty make a * respect-| donald, K.C. B. from 67th Regt. of t. to be Col. v. Sic G. Murray, G. C. B, 
able” force ; which he thinks improbable. However, * i ts a glorious battle, removed to the Ist or Ryl. Regt. of Ft —44th Ft. ; Capt. R. P. Paleston, 
and if well fought, must be successful.” from the 75th Pt. to be Capt. v. Mollan, who exehs —S2d Ft. ; Lieut. H. M. 
A clergyman in this county has a sou only fourtren years ot ave, who is Brownrigg to be Capt. by pur. v. Jarvis, who retires ; us. H. D. Carden to 
six feet three inches high, and stout in proport ion; his foot measurmy thirteen) ve Lieut. by pur. vy. Brownrigg ; C. Brooke, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Car- 
and a half inches in length. Both his parents are below the average stature. den —57th Ft. Eas. G. D. Pitt, from the 48th Regt. to be d.ieut. without pur. 
Essex Herald. |v. L. Smith, eashiered ; Ens. S. Grant, from the 76th Fc. to be Lieut. without 

A Sap wx cae Bay ov Biscay.—Oue morning at breakfast, wheal par. v. F.C W. Fitzpatrick, cashiered.—67th Foot Lieut. Gen. J. Clitherow 

| got up from my chair to manafacture some egg-cream, and had a large tea- be Col. vy. Lieut, Gen, Sir J Maedouald, K. C. B. removed to the 42d Foot, 
kettle full of boiling water in one hand and a vlass with the egg in another, 68th Foot ; 8. W.H. Hawker, Gent. to be Ens without por. v. Verner, who 


the ship gave a fearful roll, sending me and my kettle to the other side of the} fesigns.—72d Foot ; Lieut. R- James, from the 7th Light Drags. to be Lieut. 
cabin. there endeavoured to anchor on one of the standing berths ; but,| ¥. Peel, who exchanges.—75th Foot ; Capt. W. C. Mellan, from the 44th Ft. 


both hands being engaged, I could ouly use my elbows, which, not being pro-|to be Capt. v. Puleston, exchs.—80th Ft. Lieut. Gen. Sure M. ©. O Connell, 
vided with hooks, like the bat family, would not lold ; consequently, back in a))lrom the Sist Poot, tobe Col. y. Lieut Gen. Sir J. ‘Taylor, K. C. B. dec-—81st 
second J was sent by the recoil of the vessel, and a third time launched, nolens| | Foot ; Maj.-Gen. Sir G. K. F. Berkeley, K. C. B. to be Col. v. Lieut.-Gen, 
colens, on this perilous navigation. All this time my four fellow-passengers! Sir. M. C. O'Connell, removed to the 80th Foot.--84th Pt , Capt. T. FP. Rich- 
were clinging to the breakfast-table, oscillating with the motion ot the ship, ardson, from half-pay anattached, to be Capt. v. W. Johnston, who exchs'—95th 
throwing up their feet, to keep out of the apprehended sealding deluge, and |,t't ; Lieut. H. Hume to be Capt. by por. v. Ford, who retires ; ens. 
screaming with hysteric laughter, in which fear was a piincipal ingredient.|| Bridges to be Lieut by pur. vy. Hume; J. N. Sargent, Gent. to be Ensign by 
After two or three more turns across the cabin with my dangerous companion! |pur. v. Bridges. “ee ab. \ 
the vessel righted, and | fortunately made good a landing on my chair, without}, Brever —Lieut. Col. J. G. Bonner, of the Hon the East India Company's 
spilling a drop either of the water or the cream. Our dimers, of course, were) Service, to be Col. in the Army in the East Indies. ; ; 
generally enlivened by similar little interludes between the acts. Often our!) Commissariat.—Depaty Commissary-Gen. W. Hewetson to be ae 


soup tureen, impelled by some extraordinary ground swell, would start from its 
inoorings, smash half-a-dozen decanters and tumblers in its passage, and thep 
unrelentingly pour its contents into the Jap of Lieutenant Hooper, the vice- 
president. ‘I'hen Captain Maunsell, of the 39th, would exclaim, * Any more 
soup, Hooper!” ‘Ogh, no, bad luck to you, don’t you perceive J have just 
got my Ne plus ultra.” Walter Henry’s Events of a Military Life. 
Liserav PrincipLes or tue Duxe or Kenr.—I remember on one occasion, 
at a public banquet, at which the Dukes of Kent and Sussex were present, the 
former returned thanks on the part of the royal family for the honour which had 
been conferred by the health of the junior members having been drank ; and 
the noble duke then hastily glanced at his own position. “If am a friend of 
civil and religious liberty, all the world over,” said his highness. “! am an 
enemy to all religious tests. [am a supporter of a general system of educa- 
tion. All men are my brethren; and | bold that power is only delegated for 
the benefit of the people. ‘Ihese are the principles of myself and of my beloved 
brother the Duke of Sussex. ‘They are not popular principles just now ; that 
i, they do not conduct to place or office. Al the members of the royal family 


\Gen. ; Deputy Assistant Commissaries-Gen. F. B. Feilde, H. F. Oriel, V 
‘Looker, and J. M'Farlan, to be Assistant-Commissaries Gen.—Commissariat 
Clerks ; P. H. St. John Mildmay, R. Uniacke, E. M. Jennings, J. K. Goold, 
F. Knowles, J. Nicolson. D. B. Clarke, M. Gardiner, F. E. Watt, tobe De- 
puty Assistant-Commussaries Gen. 

Memorandum.—Lieut. and Adj. A. 'T. Munro, of the Royal Regt. Horse 
Guards (Blue), is superseded, he being absent withvut leave. ; 

Orvice or Orpxance, Jan. 18.—Corps of Royal Engineers ; first Lieut. C. 
E. Ford to be second Capt. vice Pettingal, retired on full-pay ; Second Lieut. 
G. Ross to be first Lieut. vice C. E. Ford. 

War Orrice, Jan, 26.—Ist. Drag. Guards: Lt. R. A Moore, from 3d 
Ligit Drags. to be Lieut. vice Hawkes, who exchanges. 3d Light Drag. : Lt. 
I. B. Hawkes, from Ist Drags. to be Lt. vice Moore, who exchanges ; Cornet 
(1. Penton to be Lt. by purchase, vice Montgomery, who retires; G. W. K. 
|Brace, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Penton. 7th Ft. : Capt. J. Lord 
|Elphinstone, from half-pay poten Corps, to be “4 vice C. Paget, who 
exchanges ; Lt. the Hon. W. Packenham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lord 


. 
F Marshal Drouet, Count d’Erlon, one ofthe generals of the Empire, died in| \do not hold the same P 
i Paris, on the 25th ult., in the 79th year of his age. for ourselves the right of thinking and acting as we think best; and we pro- 
i s, with our friend Mr. Tierney, * members of his majesty’s loyal 
Fraser's Magazine. 
| 
| 
} 
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Elphinstone, who retires. 10th Ft. : Assist.-Surg. J. Macbeth, M.D. from the 


Stafl, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Tougue, dec. 18th Ft. Lt. J. W. Graves ta} 
| of her political principles, but she couples it with so much magnanimity and 


be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Sargent, who retires upon full- 
pay ; Ensign F. Lillie to be Lt. without purchase, vice Venour, dec. ; R. Do- 
ran, Gent, to be Ensign, vice Lillie. 21st Ft. : Assist.-Surg. C. Hart, M.D. 
from 47th Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Laing. appointed to 2d Light Drags. 
34th Ft. : Lieut. J Simpson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Duff, who retires ; 
Ensign W. L. Talbot to be Lt. by purchase, vice Simpson ; W. Warry, Gent. 


dignified firmuess with which the Queen reiterates her determination to bold 
mtact the legislative union, 1s worthy her exalted position and the correctness 


good feeling that the repetition can hardly increase the irritation of those who 
think differently, and the delicate manner in which her Majesty alludes to the 
pending State trials is a proof at once of her prudence, and of her knowledge 
of the true time for eflecting ameliorations. Another very pleasing feature of 


to be Ensign, by purchase, vice ‘Talbot. 40th Foot : C. Roberts, Gent, to be the Royal speech is found in the manner in which the Queen alludes to the 


Ensign, without purchase, vice Woodward, dec. 48th Foot: R. P. Jolson, 
Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Pitt, promoted in the 57th 
50th Foot: Lieut. Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, K.C.B. from 61st Foot, to be Col. 
vice Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Lowe, K.C.B. dec. 61st Foot : Major Gen. Sir J. Dick-. 
son, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Sir J. Gardiner, K.C.B. appointed to the 50 Ft ; 
Capt. E. K. Buller, from half pay unattached, to be Capt. vice K. Gloster, 
who exchanges, Lieut. I’. J. Stephens to be Capt. by purchase, vice Buller,) 
who retires ; Ensign W. E. D. Deacon to be Lt. by pur. vice Stephens ; Ww.) 
S. Greatheed, Gent. to be Ensigu by pur. vice Deacon. 63d Foot: Capt. 'T. 
Hamilton, trom half-pay 27th Ft, to be Capt. vice J. Foulston, who exchanges ;) 
Lievt. T. Harries to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires ; Ensign| 
R. P. Ford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harris ; G. Woodyatt, Gent, to be! 
Ensign by purchase, vice Ford. 76th Foot: J. W. Preston, Gent. to be En-! 
sign, with purchase, vice Graut, promoted in the 57th Foot. 78th Foot : Asst.-| 
Surg. D. R. M‘Kinnon, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Assist. Surg. vice, 
Mitchell, promoted in the 7th Foot. 97th Ft. : Assist.-Surg. W. Braybrooke,, 
from the 30th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wardrop, appointed to the 7th 
Light Drags. Ceylon Rifle Regt. : Major 8. Braybrooke to be Lt.-Col. with- 
out purchase, vice Auderson, who retires upon full-pay ; Brevet-Major G. A.) 
Tranchall to be Major, vice Braybrooke: I4. ©. Warburton to be Capt vice! 
Franchell ; second Le. W. Wege to be First Lt. v. Warburton ; I. A. Waltar, 
Gent to be Sec. Licut. vice Werge. 

Brever.—Capt. ‘IT. Hamilton, of the 63d Foot, to be Major in the Army ;) 
Capt. J. P. Ripley, of the Ist European Regt. of Bengal Light Infantry, to be, 
Major in the Army in the Bast Indies. 


War-Orrice, Feb. 2.—Roval Horse Giuards: Lt. 'T. Brunt tobe Adjt. vice: 
Munro, superseded ; Cor. J. Brunt, from the 3d Light Drags. (Riding Master.) 


Fvot,| 22 relations with China, and the frankness of expression as to the commerce 
.| 


of all other civilized nations with that empire. In short itis, to use the words 
of Lord Brougham, a speech * of congratulations.” 

With all the supposed Jitcrality of Lord Brougham’s political principles we 
perceive that his lordship darkly hints at the propricty of giving the govern- 
ment strong powers with respect to Ireland. He does not directly speak out, 
but we suspect that he has misgivings upon either the verdicts or the senten- 
ces in the State trials now pending in Ireland. It is probably too true that 
the ‘'raversers have been able to cause some sensation through the rejection of 
eleven Catholics in reducing the Jury panel; and there may be doubts that it 
wil! affect the verdict, though we feel httle inclined to cherish such doubts. 
Should such be the case, however, a strong government will be needed, yet 
one that will know how to act with discretion ; but with a verdict against the 
Traversers, or the principal of them, there would be no longer a difficulty. 
Their cause would at once be considered naught, they need not be called up 
for sentence, but let that lic over their heads za terrorem. 
| We perceive that it is in contemplation to make a reduction in the Interest 
upon some class or classes of the English Funds, and itis expected that the 
(Bank of England, in anticipation of the renewal of its charter, will assist the 


| Government with funds for carrying the project into operation. ‘This las been 


done more than once before, aud it has been invidiously called “ repudiation.” 
But it is not so ; itis fa, honourable, and just, the mode of it being as follows * 


to be Cori, withest pur. Sth Light Drags. : Cor. F. Antrobus to be J. by Ur __the holders of the Stock or Stocks to be reduced receive sufficient notice that 


v. Dixon, who rets. ; C. E. Law, Gent. to be Cor., by pur. v. Autrobus. 13th 


Light Drags. : Lt. R.J. Elrington, from the 47th Regt. to be Paymaster, vice |" 


a given day It is the mtention of the Government to reduce the rate of inte- 


Leech, appt. to the 9th Light Drags. Ist Foot: J. G. C. Disbrowe, Esq., Page| rest thereon ; that all holders who shall be satisfied with the proposed new ar- 
of Honour to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, to be Ens. and Lt. without pur,) rangement will have a speeilied rate of bouus added tothe prmeipal they shall 


4th Foot: Lt. J. Cumming, from the 26th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Campbell, who, 


exchs. 7th Foot: Ens. J. H. F. Stewart, from the 24th Foot, to be Lieut. by 
pur., v. Pakenham, prom. 14th Foot: Eus. W. H. Graves to be Lt. without 

r. v. Simmons, dec. ; ‘I’. Mostyn, Gent., to be Ens.v. Graves ; Assist.-Surg. 

. Stevenson, M. D. from the 3d Foot. to be Surg. vice M*Kinlay, dec. 24th 
Foot: Ens. W. Hartshorn, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Ens., vice 
Stewart, prom. in the 7th Foot. 26th Foot :—Lt. W.M. Campbell, from the 
4th Foot., to be Lt. v. Cumming, who exchs. ; 'T. W. Andrews, Gent., to be 
Ens. by pur. v. De Montmorency, prom. in the 7th Foot. 36th Foot: Eus. J 
T. Bettesworth to be Lt. by pur. v. Harries, who rets.; W. H. Fortesque, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Bettesworth. 59th Foot : Brevet Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Trevor, from the 95th Foot, to be Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Fuller, who rets. 67th 
Foot: L. Newman, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Orlebar, whose appt. has been 
canc. 95th Foot: Capt. ‘I. St. Leger Aleock to be Major, by pur. v. Trevor, 
prom. in the 59th Foot; Lt. H. O. C. Master, to be Capt. by pur. v. Alcock ; 
Ens. T. Davis to be Lt. by yr v. Master; I". 'T’. Patterson, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Davis. Ist W. I. Regt. : ‘To be Lieuts. without pur.—Ens. F. Hu- 
son, ¥. Grant, prom. ; Ens. G. H. Robeson, y. Meehan, prom. ; Ens. A.Croad, 
y. Clements, appt. to the 84th Foot; Ens. M‘ Gernon, v. Bingham, appeinted 
Adj. To be Ensigns without pur.—F. G. Hills, Gent , v. Huson; J. M. ‘Tit 
tle, Gent., v. Robeson; M. Fanning, Gent., v. Croad; W. R. Spratt, Gent., 
v. Gernon. Ist W. 1. Regt.—T. P. Wright, Gent. to be Ens. without pur., 
v. Smith, dec. ; C. Macartney, M.B., to be Assist.-Surg., v. M‘Kinnon, app 
to the 78th Foot. 3d W. I. Regt.—Ens. E. 'T. Fitzgerald to be Lieut., with- 
out pur., v. Buteher, dec.; W.S. Cumming. Gent, to be Ens, v. Fitzgerald. 
Royal Newfoundland Companies—Lieut.-Col R. Law from h.-p. unatt., to be 
Lieut.-Col, without pur. Unattached—Major R. Law, from the Royal New- 
foundland Companies, to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. Hospital Staff—Surg. 
E. Pilkington, fm. the 17th Light Drags., to be Statf Sarg. of the First Class. 
vy. St. John, prom, ; A. Crocker, Gent., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Young, dec. 
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By the Mail Steamer Hibernia we have the regular files up to the 4th inst., 
and Wilmer and Smith’s European Times to the 5th, and certainly no mail for 
many a year could have becn more acceptable on the score of general peace 
and commercial prosperity than that which is now before us. 

Cotton is stillon the rise, and a large amount has been disposed of during 
the month of January, amounting, it is said, to about 300,000 bales, and there 
continues to be quite an excitement among speculators to proceed in making 
large investments ; on the other hand the trading world is quite as much alive 
to the prospect of greatly enlarged connection with the Fast and with the 


islands of the Pacific. We perceive an account of not fewer than sixty sail of || 


merchantmen chartered for immediate sailing to India, China, New Zealand, 
and other quarters where the uew stimulus has been presented, and where the 


almost countless capital of British speculators has opened channels for its em- 


ployment. 

Queen Victoria opened the session of the luperial Parliament in person, on 
Thursday the Ist tnst., and the speech from the throne, which we have given 
elsewhere, is such as to give the wost unqualified satisfaction. Rarely bas so 
congratulatory 4 speech issued from Royal lips, yct all that was expressed on 
the occasion was fully warranted by the facts, with which the country was pre- 
viously familiar. With one part in particular we were abundantly gratified, 
harmonising as it did with our own ideas on the subject, and on which we have 
already expressed our opinions. We allude to the suggestions of her Majesty 


hold on that day, to be held thenceforth at the reduced rate of interest, and that 
‘all those who shall dissent from the plan, will, on and after that day, be paid on 
‘demand the full amount of principal and interest due up to the specified day, 
‘This is perfectly equitable ; it 1s 2s if the private merchant were to say to a 
friend of Whom he had borrowed, * [ am now ready to repay you on the origi- 
inalterms of our loan; | have no objection to retain the money at a lower rate 
of interest, if you desire that I should, but being ready to close the account, | 
jwill not continue to pay so high a rate as hitherto.” 

| Attempts have already been made to entrap the Premier into declarations of 
his course with respect to Free Trade and the Corn Laws, butin vam. Sir Ro- 
‘bert intends, evidently, to be guided by circums:ances ; and he is in the right, 
‘considered as one of **the children of the world.”’ We are aware that he has 
never contemplated those liberal measures except as matters of expediency, 
and behold at the eleventh hour a party has sprung up in which many of the 
richest of the British Aristocracy are enrolling themselves, and are pouring in 
of their abundance. It is called The Anti-League, and its objects are express- 
ly and frankly, to put down the influence of The Anti-Corn-Law-League, 
iwhich in their eyes has become formidable both in purse and in weight on the 
public mind. ‘The Corn Law question will consequently prove a severe strug- 
gle, and the Minister will stand just far enough aloof to mark the progress of 
‘the contest, probably with a view to throw in the force of his position when he 
‘shall see clearly that which shall prove expedient. Sir Robert has expressly 
said that it is not the intention of the government to take the initiative in any 
measure touching these subjects, but he neither says nor implies that there will 
've any cabinet opposition should any of them be mooted. 

The Irish Attorney General has given his antagonist Counsel and their cli- 
ents a great advantage over him, through the outburst of passion and contempt 
lof the laws, manifested in his challenge of Mr. Fitzgibbon. The affair is in. 
excusable and is greatly to be deplored ; but what shall we say of those who 
caused it’ If their object be merely to elicit truth and facts, is it not more 
jthan contemptible to resort to such petty acts to aid their cause! This might 
be suitable enough in the decision of a horse cause, or it will do very well for 
jthose who may be conscious that their side is a weak one and are resolved to 
‘come off by any means, but in the grand assertion of honour, truth, patriotism , 
and all the godlike attributes of a lofty-minded man, the trickery is detestable. 
y he irrascibility of the Attorney General was known and counted upon, and we 
‘have it upon the authority of The Dublin Evening Mail, that it was a gravely 
arranged plot or trap, into which, they believed but too correctly, that their vie- 
jtim would fall. ‘They will take nothing by their motion. 
| 


| Wetsu Nationat Sociery.—This very excellent society, though at pre- 
sent compratively in its infaney, is doing much in the cause of benevolent as- 
||sistanec to the children of the Cymri, and that too in many ways. By exam- 
|;ple as well as by precept it encourages temperance, by exertions it procures 
for those who are strangers the employment which they desire but know not 
jhow to procure, and by its funds it aids the sick and the helpless. There is no 
merely speculative good in the objects and acts of this estimable institution, and 
|we may therefore well call ou every Welshman to support it with heart, voice, 
aud purse. ‘The annual festival will be celebrated on Friday next, the day of 
the tutelary Saint David, at Concert Hall, Broadway. For particulars we re- 
fer to our advertising columns, and we trust that it will be duly honoured. 


*,* A large supply of the latest © Illustrated London News” has just been 


with regard to an improvement in the condition of the Irish as a people. The 
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Broadway, Agent for that elegant pubhi- 


strong, 
against 190, and several of the legitimists, including M. de la Rochejacquelin, 
M. Berryer, the Duc de Valmy, M. le Leray, and M. Blin de Bourdon, subse- 
quently tendered their resignation, which was accepted. 


1844. 

nd lexecuted ; in fact, the band is too large for the house as well as for the vo- 

calists. The scenery is good = the en scene the 
‘ also are tolerably appropriate. erozzi as Alamiro sang much better than in 

France.—The French Government and the Chambers have, tolerably |, previous oun midis there were which were of Ms very high degree of 
promptly, taken up the matter of the visits in Belgrave Square, London, to the) excellence ; Valtellina, as Belisario, was excellent in his middle tones, but his 
Duc de Bordeaux, and the discussions upon the reply to the King’s speech have! lower ones were weak, and at the top of his compass he was both harsh and 
opened up a variety of opinions that are hkely enough to shake the public tran-| out of tune. Mayocchi appears to much 
guillity, both at present and at the demise of the French crown. Giuizot has '" her previous perverted part. She understane 6 well what she is about, in 
i oe P - :'her vocal duties, but she is very uncertain with regard to truth of tone. No- 
been thrown out of temper, and has been somewhat damaged during the discus-) thing can surpass the excellence of Borghese’s acting, im any part she under- 
sion; and insinuations have been hinted of the French crown having become takes, and this of Jrene was pre-eminenily good ; but her singing—we must 
virtually elective since the revolution of the Barricades. The Debate was) say ane sadly oy — her upper notes is a mere scream. She is, by far, 

+ iority. ing ly 220 most effective in the middie voice. 
hy vety ‘The house continues to be well attended, that is, there are commonly about 
| eight hundred persons present upon an average nightly. 
Che Drama. 

*,* The arrival of the Mail Packet with so much intelligence of importance, Oxyurte ‘THearre.—As we anticipated, the Cinderella” which was brought 
has compelled us to postpone several articles of an interesting nature which, out here or Monday evening, is but indifferently sang But what then? The 
were already im type. | scenery was exceedingly beautiful, the fairies were exceedingly beautiful, the 

. aiuto : general putting together was exceedingly beautiful. and tout ensemble was to 
Music and AMinsical Iutelligence. | everybody's satisfaction. It was a decided hit; the house has been crammed 

. . : erage Ae ier | every night this week, and so it will continue to be for many a night to come 

Secon Concent or tas New whilst this piece shall continue to be played. ‘The stage is un- 
sorry that any musical amateur should remain ignorant that the New York doubtedly good at Patmo’s, but Mitchell cannot be beaten, we doubt if he can 
Vocal Society give their second Concert on Thursday evening next, the 29th be equalled. ‘he arrangement of the instramentation to suit the capabilities 
inst., where much of the valuable sacred compositions of Spohr and Mendel- of the small band here is judicious, and the members of the orchestra acquit 
sohn will be sung. ‘To those who have a predilection for curious junctions we themselves admirably. We certainly did not know whether most to pity or 
would intimate that this peculiarity can only take place once im four years at laugh at poor Nickenson, who makes a sad botch of the Baron's music, albeit 
least ; under particular circumstances only once in eight years | he plays the character in capital style. All the acting was good, but Holland 

Tae Breernoven Courecrion or Sacrep Music. Edited by E. Ices, Jr., as Pedro was decidedly the great gun This * Cinderella’’ with all its faults 

W. Alpers, and H. C. Timm. New York : Winchester. Here is a work is completely an Olyinjic gem. - 
which is all but articulately called for by the religious public. One of the most; Bowery Tuearre.—The fortunes of ‘The Bowery are again quite in the as- 
important parts of public devotion, that of singing the metrical psalms, and as-| ‘cendant, the house being nightly a literalcram of people. ‘ Massaniello” has 
sisting in the vocal services of the temple has been miserably neglected thus been played here, and would have been much more effective were it not for the 
far, althowgh the ministers of religion have not failed to call earnest atten-| odious, vulgar, and unmeaning common-places, known as Carpenters’ Scenes. 
tion to the subject. ‘The growing taste of the community in music has, how-, These are of course necessary, but why not fill them up with narrative dialogue 
ever, done that which the admonitions of the preacher failed to do, and we now tending to forward the plot, or with gice, song, or some such contrivance, thus 
hear frequent and sincere inquiries for sacred music, particularly of such which) avoiding matter so pueriie, to say the least of it, as that which is ordinarily re- 
should be in itself of good taste, and should be adapted to the capabilities of fa- sorted to here? ‘ The Bottle Imp” is well acted at this theatre, and the 
mily service and use, on the evenings of Sabbaths or other holy days, and com-|\grand Spectacle of “ Rienzi” which is revived, is agai as great a favourite as 
petent to assist at the public devotions. We know not that the task of prepar-| ever. Mr. J. R. Scott, as Rienzi, is great. 
ing such a work could have fallen upon more competent hands than those|/ york VocaL SOCIETY.—F. C. 
above-mentioned ; the first, a well-known and experienced teacher, particularly | spectfully informed that the next Concert will take place at the Washington Hotel, 
in this branch of vocalism, the second, an organist of splendid talents and great Broadway, on Thursaay, Feb. 29, when the Sth Psalm of Spohr, the 42d Psalm and an 
familiarity with church music, and the third far too well-known asa leader and | A Maria” of Mendelsohn, &c., &c.. will be pertormed for the first time in this coun- 
conductor in every species of musical performance to need eulogium here. This)” Fy); particulars in small Bills. Terms of subscription for the remaining three Concerts 
however is not literally a Beethoven collection ; his name is attached to it be-| of the season $10, entitling the subscriber to Four Tickets to each. Lists for names at 
cause he stands first on the list of names of those from whom selections are made, #¢ Music Stores of Messrs. Atwill & Co., Dubois & Co., Stodart & Co., Hoyer & Co.. 
: : . . and at the Residence of F. W. ROSIER, Secretary, 
and because his works are but in r others Feb. 24-It. 51 Franklin-strost. 
of equal if not of superior celebrity to Beethoven. ese capital selections are||} ~ 
so by useful clive for the study and cultivation of sacred vocalism, and)! ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
the appendix contains a few excellent chants and services. The text is clear, || 
very correct, and got up altogether with the most exemplary care , we have ex-|| J ; 
amined it with close attention and can most confidently recommend it to all who, Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
value this species of vocal composition. | or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated ina high style of art by engravers of the first 

Wetuem’s Metuop or Music 1x Cuasses. ‘Translated from| 
the last French edition, by J. A. Hamilton. New York: Winchester. The! 
system of teaching Music ** to the Million” has been largely adopted m all civi-| 
lized countries, and this by Welhem stands by far at the head of all that have| 
hitherto appeared. Jt is plain in language, clear in practice, and true in princi- 
ple. The edition before us is likewise both neat and cheap. ; 

Tue Musica, Aveum. Parr. I Edited by E. Ives, Jr. New York.) 

Winchester. 
pared a work tasteful and exceedingly convenient in the female circle. It con-| 
sists of concerted vocal pieces for soprano voices, but which will admit the aid) 
of an occasional tenor, without making the latter necessary. The number before} 
us consists of five pieces which may be sung by ladies only, viz.: 1, A Terzet-| 
to from Mozart; 2, a Duet from Mozart ; 3, a Chorus from Bellini; 4, a Cho- 
rus from Beethoven: 5,a Chorus from Donizetti. The poetry is from the most 
approved hands, all the pieces have good pianoforte accompaniments, and the 
work is elegant in appearance as well as remarkable cheap in price. 
Opera —Pamo’s Theatre. 

The opera of “ Belisario,’’ by Donizetti, appears to give more geueral satis- 
faction than its predecessor, “I Puritani,” gave ; yet the music of Donizetti 
is neither so good in itself, nor so original as that of Bellini. ‘The cause of the 
preference may perhaps be found in the id that “ pew * is not so heavy! 
in its style as the other; nay, it may even be assisted by the unconscious re-|; ; 
collection, on the part of may hearers, of suatches and passages which the h purpose is the cherished and 
musical freebooter, Donizetti, seizes upon without remorse when they happen), To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
to be apropos to his purpose, or serve to avoid the trouble of composition on his 

art. 
the part of this composer. and when his pieces are well put on the stage,| 
and the vocalists are well up in the music assigned to them, it is surprising} | 
what effect these have in dulling the keen edge of criticism, and in making | 
people content with the “cookery ” of which they partake. ‘The popular le-| 
gend of Belisarius is familiar to every one, and the blindness of the hero and 
filial piety of his daughter furnish the staple of the present opera. It may be 
well, however, en passant, to observe that the popular legend in this case, as 
in too many others, is a lying one in many particulars. The Antonina of his- 


tory was in fact a woman of the most licentions character ; and Belisarius himself] |ed. 


was no‘ deprived of sight. He was disgraced, it is true, and his estates were 
taken from nim; but his honour, though not his fortune, was afterwards re- 
stored, and he ultimately died in peace. ‘The fiction of the blindness and beg- 
gary probably originated in some very poor verses written to that effect after- 
wards by a monk called ‘Tzetses. The statue commonly considered to be that 
of * Belisarius asking alms” is more probably that of “ Augustus as a mendi- 
cant, propitiating the anger of Nemesis.” ‘That emperor humbled hinself to 
the condition of a beggar on a certain day of every year, agreeably to a vow 
which he had enjoined upon himself. 

The instrumentation of “ Belisario’’ was too loud, but exceedingly well 


Mr. Ives has hit upon a desideratum in music, for he has pre-)| 


There is also a great deal of glitter, without any great depth of science,}, 


Charles Nic 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart's Pionoforte manufactory. 


beginners, and another for those who have made pr 
list for names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hall’s, Messrs, Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s, 
Chambers & Godone’s music stores. moderate 


| EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 


eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and neat- 
hess of the Embellishments. 

| The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher be- 
\fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
first conceived in a — of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
|been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
\ceeding al] its contemporaries inthe amount of public patrogage allotted to it, can claima 
| CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPTES. 

and proudly takes rank 4s the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
|Imposition—nho mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
ithe simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
jas much perfection as a newspapercan attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
ithe community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
‘gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
ltopics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
= —— character and reality to every salient poiut and feature in the great panorama 
‘of publiclife. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this news r has 
|sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
jof neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
jraise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
inevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
|—to uphold the great principles of humanity —to promote science—encourage belles letters 
jand beaux arts—foster genins and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 
jinfauences which impel the progress of civilization aad tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 


i 
| 


jboth in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opiaion 
ip their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press, 

When this beautiful work is consiijered in all its details—the talent and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 
partment—the beauty of its printine—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
papers, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be 
enumerated, it must be acknowiedged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 

*,* The great snecess of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the 
ic should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper. 
The Illustrated London News” is published Saturday, and m order- 

roadway. 


be 
Of BROUGH, 304 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method pu: ified by the celebrated master, 


ison. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, —_s are 
an. 


LASS TEACHING.—Mr. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) 
has i two cl , of five pupils in each class. There will de a junior class for 
some progress on the instrument. The 


publ 


Terms Feb. 17-lm, 


| 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
They have a superstition in the East, 
That ALLAH, written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest, 
Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper : 
Holding that any scrap which bears that name, 
In any ¢haracters, its front imprest on, 
Shall help the finder through the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves ; for they are not like us, 
A highly civilized and thinking nation ; 
And always stooping in the miry ways 
To look ior matter of this earthy leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 


So I have known a country on the earth, 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth, 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent ‘he Book, in struggles for the binding. 


The gentlest man among these pious Turks 
God's living image ruthlessly defaces : | 

Their best high churchman, with no faith in works, | 
Bowstrings the Virtues in the market-places. 

The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse, 
(They curse all other men, and curse each other,) 

Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse— 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother. | 


bo pd AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC —Copyright of each) 
4% Page Secured.—At the New World Utlice, 30 Aun-street, New York, 1HE BEE-| 
THOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, comprising themes now first arranged) 
from the instrumental compositions of Beethoven, Hadyn, Mozart, and other eminent) 
composers , and Uriginal ‘Tunes, Chants, and Anthems: the whole harmonized in Four, 
Parts, with an accompaniment for the Organ. ‘lo which is prefixed a new Method of In-! 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, and the art of reading with intonation, by E. 1VES 
Jr., W. ALPERS ana H, C. TIM 

This book las been prepared by three distinguished and experienced Professors, and 
differs from the ordinary books of Church Music, in the following partic t—Ist. The 
Music which it coutains is such as can be found in no other book, every page of it being 
copyrighted 2d. it is complete in its arrangement, the veice parts standing in their pro-| 
per order, with separate score for the organ. 3d. The words of the entire hymn are 
printed so as to be easily read with the Music. 4th. It will contain all the metres used 
in all the churches of different denominations, as weil as ail the service of the Episcopal 
Churches, including the Festivals. Sth. lt is got up in a far superior style to any book of 
the kind which has appeared in this country, being printed on a Jarge and open page, with 
entirely new types. 

This coliectiou is vot, as its name would seem to imply, made up entirely of selections, 
from the works of Beethoven, but trom those of Mozart, Hadyn, Cramer, Pieyel, Steibelt,, 
Kalliwoda, Carter, Vulpius, Winter, A. Hasse, Herold, Hoffmeister, Ries, Bellini, Van- 
hall, Hoderman, &c.,&c There are many admirable original cont: ibutions by the Editors 
themselves, with many of the exquisite old German Chorals, harmonized by that profound! | 
musician, Rink. Besides appropriate psalms and hymns tor every occasion, it contains! 
the weet of the Church service, with anthems, &c., &c., for particular days and season’ 
of the year. 

The work is admirable in form, and is printed as clearly as the finest copperplate en- 
graving: the parts are arranged in proper order, and the eye is not annoyed by the s¢cu- 
mulation of useless figures ; for a full organ part is aflixed to every piece of music through, 
the book, The tunes are well vuiced—great attention having been given to the ime 
succession of each part —thus rendering the most difficult of them comparatively easy of! 
execution. Everything is strictly and beautifuliy harmonized; rich, without being ab- 
struse—pleasing. without being paltry. he words are selected with great care, com-| 
prising many of the most beautiful sacred poems in our language. There is an instruc- 
tion pook appended to the work, by Mr. lves—who has had twenty years’ experience in| 
teaching—which cannot fail to advance the pupil at a perfect railroad pace. 

Price $1 a copy ; $9 for twelve copies. Choirs supplied on hberal terms. Address | 

Feb. 24-3, J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann-street. 


HIRD EDITION.—CORRESBONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA. 
A Third Edition is just issued of this curious and interesting correspondence between 
the Poet Burns and his celebrated * Lapye Love” Clarinda, 1 vol. 12mo.,cloth, gilt. 
R. P. BIXBY & Co., No. 3 Park Row, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1844. opposite Astor House. 
LExtracts from Literary Notices of the above work.) 

This work contains the Correspondence between Robert Burns and Mrs. M‘Lehose 
(Clarinda), edited by ber grandson. Many of the letters of Burns to Mrs. M‘Lehose have 
been published before, but Mrs 'M‘Lehose would NEVER allow hers during her lifetime, to! 
see the light, and the ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE is here, for the FIRST TIME, put to- 
gether side by side. Every reader of Burns’ life will 1 ber the fr t allusi 


q to! 
the Correspoudence between Sylvander and Clarinda, the romantic names these lovers 
chose to adopt.— Tribune. 

This is indeed one of the “ Curtostries of LirERATURE,” and may well be said to} 
supply anew chapter in Scotland’s immortal Poet. ** No collectionof the works of Burns 
will be complete without this volume; and it behooves cvery admirer of the Author of 
The Coiters’ Saturday Night, to provide himself with a copy.”—Cheltenham J . 

N.B.—A fine Edition of Marr's Atlas for sale. Feb. 24-Im, 

MPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE 

BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, Imported at greatly reduced Prices.—The 
subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers are now 
prmemapets the leading Reviews and Maguzines, at such reduced prices as to bring 
them within the meanis of all those wishing to possess the original copies. ‘The superiority 
of these editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and clear white paper, as well as 
the advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival of the steamers, offer induce- 
ments that will insure an extensive circulation; and in submitting the following list of 
prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the patronage of their former triends. 
and the public generally. Terms, annualiy:—London Quarterly Review, $3 50 ; Edin-| 
burgh Review, $3 50; Foreign Quarterly Review, $3 50; Westminster Review, $3 50; 
The Four $12; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, $3; Dublin University Magazine, $4. 

MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c., 
Feb 17. 128 Nassau-st., opposite Clinton Hall. 
COMPLETION OF 
THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA 
OY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Forming Twenty-seven Volumes, extending to Fourteen Thousand Pages. 

N the title of this Work the word renny is only received as indicative of its extreme! 

cheapness. Every article in the Work is an original contribution, paid for at a rate to) 
secure, as far as payment is concerned, the highest talent and know!edge, not only of 
this country, but of foreign states. The Lirexary Exrenpirure alone upon cach V. 
has exceeded £1200, making a ToTALof £33,000. In addition, the Work is fully illustri 
with WoopcvtTs, the cost of which has amounted to more than £8000, being a total ex- 

nditure upon the Literature and Art alone of upwards of Forty Thousand Pounds. The 

ENNY CYCLOP&DIA may therefore, as A STANDARD WoRK, enter into competition in the} 
great essentials of fulness and accuracy with any existing Cyclopedia, whatever may be its! 


cost. 

The Sree corn Volume, completing the work. and complete sets of the Cyc! 
dia, price $45, for sale by Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway, Agent for the Penny Maga 
ZINE, LIBRABY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CHAMBER’s EpINBURGH JOURNAL, and all 
Publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Feb. 17-tf. 


| At an Adjourned Meeting of the Members of the above Society, heid at the Welsh 
Chapel, in Efnzabetli-street, on Tuesday Evening, the 6th inst., the following Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the Members of this Society, in common with their sister Societies 
throughout the city, cherishing towards Cambria and Cambrians a warm and ardent affec- 
tion, will in accordance witn the usages and custom of other National Societies, celebrate 
the Anniversary of the Natal Saint of Wales, by a Festival appropriate in its character to 
the avowed objects of the Society, viz.: Benevolence united with socie] and intellectual 
improvement. 

esolved, That the Festival given by this Society last year, having far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine of its projectors furnishes couclusive evidence that en- 
tertainments of an intellectual character are most congenial to the social, moral, and re- 
ligious sentiments of the Weish nation ; whilst at the same time they are more in keep- 
ing with the benevolent objects of charitable Societies. 

Kesolved, That the protective and preventive system as marked out in the preamble of this 


|| Society’s Constitution, and adhered to by the Emigrant and Benevolent Committees of 


the Society, such as publishing information for the benefit of the Welsh emigrau\—guard- 
ing him ugainst the snares and impositions which emigrants and travellers are liable to in 
a strange land—advising him in relation to the best andcheapest mode of transportation, 
and also of the best locations of country to procure employment, and to settle in, has, in 
the opinion of this Society, turnished giatifying proofs of the advantage ot this system 
over the relief system of alms-giving. 

Resolved, Yhat pauperisin, except when produced through sickness, or unavoidable mis- 
fortune, does not constitute a proper subject for charitable aid ; and, therefore, will not be 
entitled to relief from the Benevolent Fund of this Society. But the Society through its 
industrial Committee will exercise its influence and exertions in procuring work for those 
out of employment. 

On motion. the foregoing Resolutions were referred to the Literary Cammittee, with 
instructions and pewer to carry the same into effect. 

At a meeting of the said Committee, it was resolved and agreed upon to hold a Musica 
AND ORATORICAL FESTIVAL at Concert Hall, No. 406 Broadway, on Friday Evening, March 
Ist; charging T'weuty-five cents for admission, the whole of the receipts derived from the 
sale of tickets to be appropriated to the increase of the Benevolent Fund of the Society, 
several gentiemen, friends to the cause, having offered to defray the expenses of the fes- 
tival by a private contribution. WILLIAM GRIFFITH, Secretary. 

NOTICE.—A Meeting of the Members of the Society, will take piace in the room un- 


‘Iderneath the Grand Saloon, Concert Hall, No. 406 Broadway, on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 


27th, at 7o’cleck. A full attendance is requested. Feb. 17-2t. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS —To those of sedentary habits, and whose employment is ne- 
cessarily more of a mental than of a physical nature, good health although seldom 


| possessed by them is nevertheless an alinost indispemsable requisite. Some constitutions 
_jand dispositions require an active use of the muscles of the body ; deny them this, and 
‘nature resents the offence by sinking into melancholy and repining—mental vigor and 
\|elasticity droops ard decays—hope dies, and frequently a premature and rash death is 


chosen rather than life. Students, Teachers, Clergymen, and others, whose care and 
most anxious thought is constantly being called forth, can hope fo: but little pleasure in 
their high and important undertakings, unless seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit and 
vigor of mind. To secure this, then, becomes the first consideration of every individual, 
and the fine balsamic preparation, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, of al! medicines, is without dis- 
pute the best calculated to produce a fine flow of animal spirits, a clear head, and a ready 
perception. 

Sold retail in boxes, 25 and 50 cents each, by all the most respectable druggists in the 
city of New York, and wholesale of Thomas Roberts & Co., No. 304 Broadway, 2d Fioor. 
Agents for all the Canadas, Alfred Savage & Co ,"druggists, Montreal. Feb. 10-3m. 


OUQUETS.—W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Ienry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the Season.— 
Urders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the attention of the Trane to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The * Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points, 
Do do 2, fine do 


Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen is to give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
‘possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness ot the points, it is 
— the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a hrst quality article,on cards. Each package 


j\jof a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 


Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Kenilworth Castle, 
The Custom House, and St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 
No.9 and 10—The Wasninoton Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 


up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Abbotstord, 
Newstead Abbey, 
The Pavilion, Bnghton, 


Patent, Magnum Booum, 

Victoria, Daimascus, 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. 
The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped tn full “ Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For saje by stationers, and wholesale, by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 
A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ‘ Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
JYOrk. 
I ___ Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
UZ Rooms ot every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and wee ~t : 
ay 


get hte BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FUR YOUNG LADIES, uncer the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y 
Rerenences.—Rey. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H_ Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq., H. Peugnet, 
Lsq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
. Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 
Ships. 


hips | Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

| York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. lAug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


Montezuma, (new)/A. W. Lowber, \July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, ‘A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper,|Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 3,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wil] be provided, with the exception of wines and Jiquors, which wil] be fur- 

either the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
ls or es sent by them, unless regular bhis of Jading are signed therefor. : 


For freight er passage, apply to 
i. N. Y. 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS*a Liverpool. 


American. Frsrvuary 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


